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A PARADISE OF POSIES. 


It’s a paradise of posies! what do you call 
em all — 

The bonnie blooms that climb and cling about 
the grand old hall ? 

I’se fairly mazed wi’ sight and smell, on all the 
flowers I see — 

What is yon trailing scarlet ’un, and yon great 
purple tree? 


We’se none such pretty buds upon the sea- 
board, where I strive 

Through storm and tempest, year by year, to 
keep the hearth alive ; 

Yet there is something fresh and free about 
the breeze that blows 

Through scud, and mist, and driving fret, and 
long dunes white with snows, 


I'd liefer fight it out upon our own fierce, 
rocky coast, 

Than lie half-sleeping ’mid lound airs and all 
the blooms you boast. 

There’s bread and fire to win among the tussle 
with the seas, 

Ay, and soft days, when ripples laugh below 
a westering breeze. 


And fair strange flowers hands cannot pick, 
lie in each rocky pool, 

When tides are moaning at the ebb, and winds 
are soft and cool ; 

Crimson, and blue, and yellow, like yon posies 
on your own, 

But ours are none for touching, they grow for 
eyes alone, 


But I’se content to see ’em, as I’se content to 


lie, 

When the surf has called me to my grave, up 
there ’twixt sea and sky ; 

I lay I none could sleep wi’out its song about 
my head, 

The sea, that’s work and play i’ life, and watcher 
when one’s dead, 


All The Year Round. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
DIED, OCTOBER IST, 1885. 


Hg, holding Sin and Misery as one, 
Stern to the strong, yet shielding tenderly 
The weak, went forth; and, stirred with 
solemn glee, 
Coped the grim Foe. 
won 
Dulled not the keen edge of his falchion, 
New-whetted from his Master’s armory ; 
Now, from all smoke and toil of battle free, 
He rests in God’s Valhalla, and is gone! 


A hundred victories 
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Ay, and indeed —is gone! Yet, ere he died, 
He sowed such grand example round, as calls 
To fight his fight a thousand champions ; 
As some tall oak, the virgin forest’s pride, 
Which very eld has shattered, fails and falls, 
And leaves the large air to its last-born 
sons. 


Spectator. HERBERT B. GARROD, 


AUBADE TRISTE. 


THE last pale rank of poplar-trees 
Begins to glimmer into light, 
With stems and branches faintly white 
Against a heaven one dimly sees 
Beyond the failing night, 


A point of grey that grows to green 
Fleck’d o’er with rainy yellow bars, — 
A sudden whitening of the stars, 

A pallor where the moon has been, 

A peace the morning mars ; 


When, lo! a shiver of the breeze 
And all the ruffled birds awake, 
The rustling aspens stir and shake, 

And pale, beyond the pallid trees, 
The dawn begins to break. 


And all the air grows cool and wan, 
A drizzling rain begins to fall, 
The sky clouds over with a pall — 
The night, that was for me, is gone, 
And day has come for all. 
Belgravia. A. Mary F, RosINSsON, 


INVOCATIONS. 
A NOCTURNE, 


O sonG in the nightingale’s throat, O music, 
Dropt, as it fell, by a falling star ! 

All of the silence is filled with thy pain, 

Listening till it shall echo again ; 

O song in the nightingale’s throat, O music, 
Thou art the soul of the silence afar ! 


O space of the moon in the starless heaven, 
Raining a whiteness on moorland and sea, 

Falling as lightly and purely as dew, 

All of the shadow thou filterest through ; 

O space of the moon in the starless heaven, 
Surely the night is the shadow of thee ! 


O silence of Death, O world of darkness, 
When over me the last shadow shall fall, 

Holdest thou safe in the night all around 

Any moon to arise, any music to sound ? 

O silence of Death, O world of darkness, 
Shall we perceive thee, or know thee at all? 
Atheneum. A. Mary F. ROBINSON, 





GUIZOT AS HE 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
GUIZOT AS HE REALLY WAS.* 


FEW men have been more misunder- 
stood, or rather half understood, than 
Guizot. Like Cicero, he was an author, 
a statesman, and a family man; but, un- 
like Cicero, he showed a more than classic 
reserve in his public and even in his liter- 
ary character. Thoroughly French, he is 
at the same time wholly different from the 
popular idea of the mercurial Gaul. There 
is something statuesque about him. More 
than sixty years ago, his first wife, who 
was not only a helpmeet in his literary 
work, but also an inspiring and guiding 
power, wondered how the world could 
have come to think of him as a cold- 
hearted, arrogant, ambitious being, with a 
calculating brain and not a particle of 
sympathy. She knew him to be some- 
thing so wholly different that she could 
not even be angry at the ridiculous mis- 
representation. And yet that has always 
been Guizot’s character, even with pro- 
fessed critics, except among the few who 
knew him intimately. Renan, in 1860, 
reviewing his ‘* Memoirs” in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, gave such a distorted 
likeness of him as to draw from the aged 
statesman the protest: “ Why, you make 
me a stiff (send), lonely, tragic creature, 
who will end by growing into a legend — 
false, as legends always are.” And Karl 
Hildebrand, in the Contemporary Review 
(March, 1881), sneers at him as “ Aristides 
the Just, of whom at last France wearied,” 
and as “a man of more than English grav- 
ity, whose only relaxation was a stilted 
intercourse with kindred minds.” This 
imperfect estimate shows a want of sym- 
pathy, natural enough in Hildebrand and 
in Thiers (who said of his political rival, 
“He is a great orator, but a mere fool in 
statesmanship”), and in men like Renan 
explicable from the fact that, until the 
publication of these little volumes, Gui- 
zot’s inner life was so well hidden that 
few knew anything about the other Gui- 


* 1. Mons. Guizot dans sa Famille et avec ses Amis 
(1787-1874). Sixth Edition. Paris: Hachette. 1884. 

2. Mons. Guizot in Private Life. ‘Translated by 
Mrs. Simpson. London; Hurst and Blackett. 

3. Letires de M. Guizotd sa Famille et & ses A mis. 
Recueiliies par Mme. pz Witt, née Guizot. Paris: 
Hachette. 1884. 
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zot, the loving son, the devoted husband, 
the affectionate father, the warm, faithful 
friend. Guizot came of an old Hugue- 
not stock ; and the Huguenot sternness of 
manner was in him accentuated by the 
circumstances of his bringing up. His 
father, though, like most of his co-religion- 
ists, he had welcomed the Revolution, was 
cut off during the Terror, which raged 
with peculiar and undiscriminating fury in 
the south of France. A touching story 
is told of his capture. The gendarme 
who had been set on his trail was heart- 
broken at finding who his prisoner was, 
and wanted him to escape. “Are you 
married?” asked Guizot. “Yes; I’ve 
two children.” ‘ Ah, and so have 1; but 
never mind; your life would have to pay 
for mine, so come along.” 

His mother, who had been the sprightli- 
est of women, a good musician, an excel- 
lent dancer, had her whole nature changed 
by this terrible blow; music, for instance, 
she could never afterwards listen to with- 
out a shudder. Hers had been a love- 
match ; suitors more desirable in a worldly 
point of view Mile. Bonicel had laughed 
off, humming the then popular ditty : — 

Et si jamais je prends un époux, 
Je veux que l'amour me le donne. 

Now her whole life was given up to her 
two boys; and, since the Revolution had 
thrown French education wholly out of 
gear, she took them to Geneva, where, by 
practising an economy of which English 
people can scarcely form a notion, yet 
without a trace of that “ grubbiness ” 
which Mr. M. Arnold flings as a reproach 
against the bringing up of some famous 
Scotchmen, she managed to give them a 
first-rate education. It is a commonplace 
to speak of what great men owe to their 
mothers. Guizot certainly owed much to 
his; and the wonder is how she, with the 
very superficial training of a young 
Frenchwoman of the day, should have 
been so impressed with the value of the 
higher education as to make such sacri- 
fices in order to secure it to her sons. A 
devoted mother can do this anywhere; 
but at Geneva it was easier than in most 
places. In London a family living like 
the Guizots would be driven to live 
amongst very uncongenial neighbors; in 
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the city of Calvin a very small house was 
found just opposite that of the professor 
in whose class the boys were placed ; and 
Swiss simplicity was not scandalized at 
the sight of a young French lady living 
without a servant, and finding her sole 
amusement in accompanying her sons in 
their rambles around the lake. Firing 
was dear and the climate colder than 
Nismes, and the little fingers suffered 
sadly from chilblains; but exercises must 
be written, so “mother,” who always 
worked with her boys during preparation 
hours, used to write them at their dicta- 
tion. Whole exercise-books, filled in this 
way, are still keptas heirlooms. No won- 
der the love that grew up between son and 
mother was intense; nor was the love 
greater than the perfect trust. When the 
statesman’s second wife died, Madame 
Guizot undertook, as a right, the charge of 
his children; and, if there was alittle out- 
ward stiffness in one who ae s’abaissait 
pas souvent aux caresses, there was alsoa 
depth of self-sacrifice which was ready to 
do for the younger generation the same 
that she had done for her own children. 
She would still be obeyed, this old Hugue- 
not lady; but age had mellowed her. 
“You didn’t know her when she was 
young,” her son once said with a smile. 
She had, too, all that eager love of science 
and discovery which marked the eigh- 
teenth century. Up to the end of her life 
she would stand for an hour to catch, as 
well as her deafness permitted, the news 
brought by a globe-trotter about some new 
country; and at eighty to finda new plant 
would fill her with girlish delight. Sucha 
woman must have powerfully moulded her 
gon’s nature. No doubt, on the other 
hand, the life at Geneva told not alto- 
gether favorably. Hildebrand complains 
that “ there was no joyousness in Guizot’s 
character, no irony in his intellect;” 
quoting from Ninon de !’Enclos the char- 
acteristic saying: La joie de esprit en 
marque la force; and this is so far true of 
Guizot that, while there was in hima well- 
spring of joy that watered all his private 
life, he was in public somewhat formal and 
unbending. Dignified reserve seemed to 
him essential to his position; and in his 
writings, too, his thought is seldom free 
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and spontaneous. He had a vast knowl- 
edge of history, for instance; but in dis- 
cussing its philosophy his method is a 
little too @ priori even for those who most 
thoroughly accept the view of continual 
divine intervention. There is a certain 
truth in the charge of monotonous serious- 
ness as of one who is always teaching; it 
is also true that the stern stuff of which 
he was made kept to the last the stamp of 
its original moulding. He never broad- 
ened out nor modified his ideas ; and this 
excess of self-containedness was no doubt 
due to his having been, by the circum- 
stances of his early life, debarred from 
mixing in early manhood with many 
famous people. But for his great force of 
character he would have become merely 
priggish. His letters to his mother, after 
he had gone to Paris to study law, show 
that this was a real danger. There was 
another danger, lest in that sea of wild 
theories he should make shipwreck of the 
faith. Life in Paris was sure to open his 
ideas; at the same time it might easily 
have relaxed his hold on Christian truth. 
Writing to his mother in 1806, when the li- 
cense of the Directory still gave tone to the 
young empire, he says: * You will some- 
time find apparent, perhaps even real, 
variations in my thoughts and opinions; 
but I have certain fixed points, so you 
need not be afraid. One of these is God 
in Christ, the otheris duty.” Kar] Hilde- 
brand, with pitiful unfairness, decries 
these letters as “all effort,” and as dis- 
playing “an arrogance of virtue and good 
sense.” To us they are as spontaneous 
as anything that even Goethe ever wrote ; 
for they mark out a line from which the 
writer never swerved. He was always a 
Christian philosopher. The “ Meditations 
on the Christian Religion,” the “ Chris- 
tianisme et Spiritisme” (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, September 1, 1869) in which he 
replies to M. Janet’s criticism of his 
“* Meditations,” more or less everything 
that he wrote, — has the same keynote. In 
his will, made in 1873, he makes a full, 
clear profession of simple faith: “I keep 
clear” (he says) “of the scientific solu- 
tions by which men have striven to explain 
our Christian mysteries; and I feel that 
‘in the light of the after world we shall see 
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how merely human and how altogether 
vain have been most of our discussions on 
divine things.” This feeling, which looked 
on immortality as a necessary consequence 
of our moral nature, and on a state of re- 
wards and punishments as the logical com- 
plement of a life in which right so often 
fails to triumph, gave him an impatience 
of modern forms of scepticism that some- 
times (as when he opposed the admission 
into the Academy of Vacherot, the ideal- 
ist) became almost persecuting. His 
views are most clearly set forth in one of 
his later works, the essay on what he calls 
“L’Ignorance Chrétienne.” ‘Christian 
faith ” (he says) “consists in recognizing 
the fact without explaining it.” In a touch- 
ingly simple letter to his elder daughter, 
written while he was ambassador in Lon- 
don, he explains the joint action of our 
free will and of God’s spirit working with 
us and in us. And again, just after the 
coup d’etat, he po'nts out to the same 
daughter how both “l’Eglise Catholique 
dans sa vaste sphére et les sectaires dans 
leur petit coin dénaturent et démentent 
l’Evangile,” and how the grand need of 
the day is to set forth clearly that, while 
the gospel is one in doctrine, it brings 
men to the knowledge of that one doc- 
trine by many roads, to no one of which is 
mankind tied down exclusively. 

It was well for young Guizot that he 
soon came under the influence of the Swiss 
envoy, Stapfer. This gentleman took a 
great interest in him, not merely employ- 
ing him as tutor in his family, but giving 
him valuable guidance in the literary ca- 
reer which, before long, he adopted in 
exchange for the law. He was soon in 
full work, the first things he did for the 
booksellers being (like Carlyle’s) transla- 
tions from the German. Through Stap- 
fer he was introduced to Suard, perma- 
nent secretary of the Academy, in whose 
salon the expression of free thought was 
unchecked at a time when such freedom 
was wonderfully rare. Suard, the Abbé 
Moreliet, and Mme. d’Houdetot endeav- 
ored to keep up something like the tra- 
ditionalsalon. At their receptions, Guizot 
met men like Talleyrand and Piscatory ; 
and there, too, he afterwards met Mlle. 
de Meulan (“ Rahel to his Varnhagen,” 





says Hildebrand), who was destined to be 
his future wife. Every one knows how, 
while they were both employed on the 
Publicéste, she, already ailing, was pros- 
trated by her brother-in-law’s death, and 
had to cease writing. Guizot, who had 
never seen her, moved with pity at the 
story, sent in an article for her, and went 
on doing so for a fortnight, she mean- 
while having not the slightest means of 
guessing who had so chivalrously supplied 
her place. He was very doubtful whether 
or not he should make himself known to 
her; at last he decided to do so, and one 
can only regret that the letter which he 
wrote has not been made public. Soon 
afterwards they met, and she repaid his 
kindness by bringing him more thor- 
oughly into that strange little world, half 
philosophic, half aristocratic, in which, at 
M. Suard’s, he had already got a footing. 
They must have been startlingly differ- 
ent, he and she; for her father, receiver- 
general of taxes for the city of Paris, and 
her mother, a Saint-Chamans, were aris- 
tocrats; and she had been brought up 
among that section of the nobility which 
was Coquetting with the new ideas. Her 
father, a reckless spendthrift, died in 
1790; and her mother, compelled, like all 
of her class, to leave Paris by the decree 
of 1794, was left stranded at Passy, as 
ignorant of life’s cares as the veriest 
child. Her elder daughter had force of 
character enough to undertake the house- 
keeping, to face such trials as having to 
go daily to sign her name on the bor- 
ough register, the mayor receiving her 
with the strange but kindly meant greet- 
ing: “ Citoyenne, comment va Madame ta 
mére?” and to find out in her utter lone- 
liness that she had a mind worth cultivat- 
ing. She was certainly not hardened by 
her sorrow, though (to Guizot’s mind) she 
was, when they first met, “un peu sau- 
vage.” “ Anti-révolutionnaire et liberale,” 
she was, so far, thoroughly at one with the 
typical French Liberal Conservative ; but 
their different way of looking at almost 
every other subject in life and thought 
prevented them at first from fully under- 
standing one another. It was gratitude 
which led her to interest herself in him; 
and the charm of a high-bred lady, — so 
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attractive that she had charmed Treilhard, 
one of the Directory, into setting free her 
friend De Lamilliére, who had been seized 
as a returned émigré, and was to be tried 
by court-martial, — was naturally felt bya 
young man who had seen little of what is 
called society. It was just the reverse 
with Mr. Lewes and George Eliot. There 
the man, here the woman, brought into 
the world of letters a solitary thinker who 
had hitherto known it only by report. 
Mile. de Meulan had always lived in what 
for Guizot was a new world. His own 
summing up of what each of them gave 
the other is scarcely fair: *J’ai élevé et 
agrandi la sphére de sa vie; elle a beau- 
coup contribué & me faire vivre dans la 
vérité.” In every way the connection was 
valuable to him. But for it, he would 
hardly have been made, as he was made, 
despite his Protestantism, Louis XVIII.’s 
under-secretary of state in the home de- 
partment; nay, but for it, M. de Fontanes 
would hardly have created for him, some 
years earlier, the professorship of modern 
history. Guizot, however, was no hanger- 
on upon the skirts of a party. His mar- 
riage brought him into notice; but he 
remained what he had always been, stand- 
ing as firmly on his own line as when he 
was still an unknown student. Even Hil- 
debrand confesses that he was above all 
suspicion of caring for private gain. In 
appointing him, De Fontanes (they were 
at the dinner table) hinted that the em- 
peror would expect a few eulogistic sen- 
tences in his introductory lecture. ‘ Then 
you must kindly choose some one else,” 
was the reply. “Ido not believe in ab- 
solutism, and therefore I cannot praise 
it.” Several times M. de Fontanes tried 
to persuade him that it was a mere form, 
involving no dona fide acquiescence on 
the part of the lecturer. “ Nay, but the 
emperor will have a right to think that it 
does.” At last his friend cried out: 
“Well, well; I never knew such stubborn 
fellows as you Protestants. I must try 
and manage it for you as best I can.” 
The professorship was a great help, for it 
threw young Guizot into the society of 
men like Royer Collard, who assisted 
materially in the development of his 
mind. His wife brought him no fortune. 
Twenty thousand francs apiece had been 
saved for each of the sisters out of the 
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We find her giving him advice: “You 
must write down to your public, and must 
not be afraid in criticism of saying what 
has been said before.... You're too 
much given to harp on one string; be- 
cause you can’t have too much of a sub- 
ject, you think it’s the same with others. 
. - » You’re a bad critic, because you see 
more in a book than really is there.” 
But as soon as the pressure of money 
cares was abated, she kept urging him to 
throw up fugitive pieces and pamphlet- 
eering, and to give himself to some work 
which would last (travail de longue ha- 
leine), in which she could help him di- 
rectly. As it was, she had been doing 
more than her share to keep the pot boil- 
ing. Her volumes of tales probably 
brought in far more than his pamphlets. 

During the Hundred Days Guizot was, 
where his conscience told him he ought 
to be, with Louis: XVIII., earning that 
title of “ The man of, Ghent” which was 
used against him with such effect in 1848. 
Here he mourned over the incurable 
blindness of the Bourbons, which threat- 
ened to make the restoration impossible 
even after Waterloo. However, the king 
got rid of M. de Blacas, and with a minis- 
try of moderate men (Guizot being this 
time secretary to M. de Marbois, the min- 
ister of justice) things might have gone 
well had not the constituencies returned 
then (as they did afterwards in 1871, to 
the Parliament of Bordeaux) such a rabid 
set of royalists—the Chambre tntrou- 
vable it was called — that De Marbois was 
turned out. In 1819 Guizot was again in 
office, this time on the board of trade; 
but the next year the assassination of the 
Duke of Berri produced a violent reaction, 
and all the moderate members had to re- 
sign. 

But our aim is not to give a life of Gui- 
zot; we want to interest our readers ina 
record which all should read for them- 
selves. Expressions of tenderness, evi- 
dently genuine, do not lend themselves to 
quotation. Guizot never gushes, and his 
wife is always full of downrightness and 
common sense; * but throughout their let- 
ters there is a warmth of affection all the 
more pleasing because from such a man it 
is so wholly unexpected. The way in 

* Here is acase in point. Guizot writes to her that 


he has grown downcast because some friend has played 
him false, and vows that henceforth he shall give up all 








wreck of their father’s property; and | 
when the younger married M. Dillon, a/ ‘st in mankind; she replies: “1 don’t quite know 
F h Irish 0 led Naples what you mean. One has confidence in one’s own 

rench Irishman, settied at Naples as an | judgment, not in the man whom it prompts one to 
engineer, Mlle. de Meulan added her share | choose from amongst others ; and if one is deceived one 
to the dowry. | ceases to trust oneself, Men are no worse than they 


For some time both Guizot | 
and his wife had to write for daily bread. | of thinking twice before choosing.” 


| were before ; but one has gained much — viz., the habit 
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which they both watch over their boy, 
their only child, whose sudden loss at the 
age of twenty-one almost broke his fa- 
ther’s heart, shows how thoroughly one 
they were in feelingandinaction. A few 
days’ separation calls forth on both sides 
an outburst which we feel is not mere sen- 
timentalism. They really were insepara- 
ble, because they had grown to be indis- 
pensable to one another. “I’ve just 
corrected the very first proof ” (he writes 
from Paris to her at her brother’s near 
Montargis) “ that you, since we knew one 
another, have not looked over with me.” 
And then he ends a very long letter with 
what was not merely a husband’s compli- 
ment to a wife fifteen years older than 
himself, but the expression of what he 
really felt: “God was quite right in tak- 
ing arib out of Adam to make Eve, but 
he ought not to have separated them com- 
pletely; there ought to have been some 
arrangement which would have made ab- 
sence impossible.” And her reply, which 
we despair of adequately rendering in En- 
glish is: ‘* Tes lettres respirent la vie; c’est 
le monde que tu raménes & moi, a notre 
union, a notre bonheur.” Much of this is 
almost too sacred to be made public. Ma- 
dame de Witt’s justification is that (as she 
says) “ his whole life was given up to his 
country, and his country only knew the out- 
side of him.” The same affectionate na- 
ture shows itself in his relations with his 
friends. His letters to M. de Barante, to 
the Duke and Duchess of Broglie, to De 
Rémusat, to Vitel, etc., are full of deep 
feeling. He has been charged with lack 
of naturalness, even as the portraits in 
his “ Memoirs *’ have been called psycho- 
logical analyses, not portraits at all; but, 
this charge must have been made by those 
who had never read Madame de Witt’s 
volumes. There is nothing dana/ in the 
way in which he consoles those who are 
suffering under family afflictions. Now 
and then we find exquisite polish ;* but 
there is always strong feeling along with 
it. His many bereavements had given 
him a painful sense of the uncertainty of 
human happiness. “ There is plenty of 


* What can be better or more French than this to 
the Duchess of Broglie: **Qu’on fait peu de choses 
pour les gens qu’ ‘on “aime! ‘Hors une seule affection 

ui est tout ce qu’elle doit étre dés qu'elle est, car elle 
dooms toute l’Ame, et toute Ja vie avec toute |’4me, que 
nos affections sont paresseuses, peu inventives, dis- 
traites ou satisfaites 4a bon marché!” And what a depth 
ot affection is sounded in the letter to his sister-in-law, 
soon after his second wife’s death, which nevertheless 
ends with the well-turned phrase: ‘*Soyez tranquiile 
sur Henriette [his elder daughter], je vous soignerai 
dans son cceur [Ili see that you have your place in her 
heart].”’ 
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happiness in the world,” he says to Ma- 
dame Lenormant, “ measureless happi- 
ness, but withal so precarious: J’ai beau- 
coup de joies et peu de confiance.” Nor 
were his friendships limited to those who 
thought on all points as he did. With 
most of his friends there were points that 
he would never discuss, because, feel- 
ing they could not wholly agree about 
them, he thought it best to be silent. But 
it is his children who oftenest bring out 
the real tenderness of his nature. Hil- 
debrand laughs at him for writing to his 
elder daughter, a child of eleven, about 
her stops, and telling her what books she 
is to read; but the laugh only shows the 
laugher’s inability to put himself in a par- 
ent’s place. Yes; he tells his girls what 
books they ought to read, and (like an ex- 
minister of education) he says, “ Take care 
you do your English and arithmetic well; ” 
but he also tells them about Van Am- 
burgh ; about the British Museum, with 
the giraffes and rhinoceroses standing sen- 
try on the stairs; about the dinner at the 
Mansion House, where the lady mayor- 
ess hands him the loving-cup; about his 
winning at Ascot and losing his way in 
Windsor Castle and getting into the 
queen’s bedroom instead of his own.* 
Like George Eliot, he thought there would 
be enough of the long silence by-and-by, 
and he was delighted for his darling Hen- 
riette to tell him how much she loved 
him. And how the children did love 
him, and the grandchildren, too, in that 
Val Richer home where four generations 
were gathered under one roof! How the 
little ones used to burst into his study — 
not at his first rising, for, Frenchmanlike, 
he was early in his habits, and during his 
official life had given audiences at four A.M. 
—to say good-morning, and have break- 
fast with grandpapa! And how his mother 
must have loved him, when, at eighty-four, 
though the hand of death was already 
upon her, she crossed the sea in 1848 to 
join himin exile! “ Now 1 can die,” she 


* In 1855, being in London cn the anniversary of 
Louis Philippe’s death, he goes to the Crystal Palace, 
**that chaos of history in plaster inside a glass cage. 
Such continual interchanges between the paltry and the 
gigantic. Colossal sphinxes, fresh as new china, and 
packed like anchovies; clearly one wants the broad 
spaces of the desert to show off Egyptian art. Then 
there are hundreds of busts of great and little people, 
so oddiy grouped, Grisi beside Chancellor Mansfield, 
Peel close to Hercules. And then the savages with 
the stuffed birds and beasts. It’s Noah’s Ark. without 
the need of the Deluge. . But the Alhambra is per 
fect, and so is the Pompeian Court, and the gardens, in 
—_ of the ~ se» - and the frog, fifteen feet 
long by six broad. - I shall be at Lisieux Station on 
Thursday. You’ "7 come and meet me. I’m so glad 
some of the little ones can’t quite make out that oem 
away.” 
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said, as she threw herself into his arms 
in his little London house, “ though I did 
think I should rest in the same earth with 
him who was taken from me four-and-fifty 
years ago!” “ For over forty years,” his 
daughter says, “ we have kept his letters 
to us children ” — letters which talk of the 
girls’ dresses; of the ass’s milk that is 
ordered for Pauline, and that Henriette 
had been telling him she manages to get 
some of too; of the little brother in bed, 
falling asleep with a book in his hand 
(“the little rogue! I want to know what 
book it is”); of the pale ink they write 
with (“dear grandma, I see, always keeps 
up the old Geneva custom of watering 
the ink)” Alone in Paris, he says how 
he misses their coming in five and six 
times in the day to freshen him up. And 
then he often talks to them of their moth- 
er (Miss Dillon, niece of his first wife, 
educated almost wholly by her, and by 
her pointed out as her successor). “ You 
can’t remember her,” he says to Pauline, 
aged nine; “ but think of her often. We 
never think half enough of those who have 
loved us so much and who are no longer 
here. Not lost, but gone before; that is 
it, my sweet child.” Of his elder son he 
does not often trust himself to write ; that 
loss was a sorrow too deep for words — 
the young man of such promise who had 
been his right hand in everything. When 
he buys Val Richer, it is Frangois who 
goes down as a matter of course to look 
after the alterations; and his father’s let- 
ters, amidst Cabinet worries and quar- 
rels with Thiers, remind us of Napoleon 
on the eve of Austerlitz regulating the 
dresses for the theatre at Paris. 


I think we can floor the dining-room with 
Caen stone, since we’ve got plenty of it... . 
Have they thought of the gutters? They must 
be looked to before winter, ... and that bit 
of road; take care you’re not done about it. 
Everybody will want it made as best suits his 
convenience, and everybody will try to make 
use of us while making believe that he is doing 
us a service... I won’t discuss politics with 
you. The Swiss business gives me a good 
deal of anxiety. But we can talk over all that 
when I see you; and I Jong to see you far 
more than [ can tell you in words. Between 
you and me there is never anything that can’t 
come out, 


Now and then, not too often, he talks 
to his surviving son about his elder broth- 
er. “I can love you thoroughly without 
my love for you driving out my unalter- 
able love for him.” Francois seems to 
have beenas noble in nature as handsome 
in person :— 
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He belonged to my whole life [he writes to 
the Duchess of Broglie]. I had not an inter- 
est, an affection, a remembrance in which he 
did not share. He watched over me like an 
unseen guardian angel, eager to stand between 
me and worry, to share in my smallest public 
or private troubles. And he did it all so 
simply, so modestly ; and yet with such bright 
cheery independence. . . . I’m constantly find- 
ing fresh proofs of this sympathy, this affec- 
tionate anxiety, in things I had never suspected 
him to have had a hand in. He is gone; and 
none of my children can ever be to me what he 
was. 


If we say this is unmanly, we must re- 
member it is toa very old and dear friend ; 
and perhaps our English reserve would 
be the better for a little more expansive- 
ness nowandthen. Parents and children 
almost forget how they love one another 
after two or three generations of the “ gov- 
ernor” and “ relieving officer ” style of in- 
tercourse. Better even gush, French or 
English, than that heartless kind of thing, 
But, as we said, Guizot never gushes. 
When he writes, “ Mon cceur est avec les 
morts,” he means it as literally as when, 
complaining of his loneliness now that 
friend after friend has gone, * Je suis las 
de voir mourir.” Of gush he says: — 


“Te méprise le roman.” Between me and 
those two nobiest of God’s creatures who have 
held the foremost place in my life, there never 
was five minutes’ roman. True love, true ad- 
miration and devotedness are very rare; that 
is why those who know nothing about them 
call them romantic, whereas, on the contrary, 
when they do exist, “ils sont tout ce qu'il y a 
de plus simple, de plus positif, de plus pra- 
tique.” 


The love which both his wives bore 
him certainly answers to this definition. 
What can be more Pratigue than the first 
wife translating Gregory of Tours as part 
of the material which Guizot was collect- 
ing for the early history of France, and 
working away at the facts which were after- 
ward embodied in his “ History of the En- 
glish Revolution”? Herindustry was un- 
wearied ; indeed, her stepdaughter charges 
her death on the * Lettres de Famille sur 
l’Education,” at which she worked hard 
when in feeble health. To his second 
wife he owed the idea of the “Chil- 
dren’s History of France,” that delightful 
French counterpart of the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” the fourth volume of which 
he had just finished when he was seized 
with mortal illness. Eighteen months 
after their marriage she tells her sister: 
“ He is away onanelection tour. I am in 
his study. He wished me to be there; it 
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is so much cosier than the big sitting- 
room. I have in hand an article on 
Uhbland for the next number of the Revue 
Francaise ; and I’m working at my history 
—have just got to Cesar’s invasion.” 
While on this tour he writes to her about 
God’s work in the world, which to him is 
more clearly discernible, he says, than in 
the course of nature: — 


I see God in the laws which regulate the 
progress of the human race as clearly, nay, 
much more clearly present than in the move- 
ments of the stars... . Human history has 
vast gaps, but no mysteries. There’s much 
that I don’t know, but nothing that I don’t un- 
derstand. My eyes are much too weak to see 
all, but they are working in the daylight... . 
With the individual it is different. Isee aman 
morally worsted by trials from which I fail to 
discover any good result ; he was simply beaten 
down by overpowering afflictions, Well; the 
sight does not make me doubt or murmur ; but 
I don’t understand, I don’t see my way; I’m 
wrapt in a terrible mystery. I have to fall 
back on the general course of things, this par- 
ticular thing beinginexplicable. In fact, God’s 
dealings with each one of us humble me, and 
call out my faith; His dealings with the race 
fill me with joyous adoration, for a flood of 
daylight streams in on them from all sides. 


She, in return, iells him how she is 
managing her big pupil Frangois and her 
baby Henriette, and how she manages to 
have plenty of time both for his mother 
(who had come to live with them) and for 
politics, while rewriting for the third time 
the chapter of her history which describes 
the state of Gaul, and preparing, by a 
study of Neander and Fleury, to treat of 
the establishment of Christianity among 
the Gauls. ‘I don’t mean to do all this 
reading,” she says, “ for my history’s sake 
alone. I shall manage to get an article 
for the Revue on Neander’s work com- 
pared with that of Fleury.” Such a woman 
was indeed a worthy niece of Mile. de Meu- 
lan, and fit to be the wife of one who, like 
Guizot, needed sympathy in his studies. 

They had not been married much more 
than three years when the cholera broke 
out in Paris, producing at the outset a 
demoralization which made people think 
of the plague at Athens. The Guizots 
did not think of leaving the city. The 
wife, always devoted to “ her poor ” (every 
French lady who is not wholly frivolous 
has her special clients, her “district,” as 
we should say), did not neglect them in 
their need. But she was soon called to 
watch by what threatened to be her hus- 
band’s death-bed. Heand Casimir Périer 
and Cuvier were all seized; of the three 
he alone survived. 
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Before long he was again in the Cabinet 
—this time as minister of public in- 
struction, the Duke of Broglie being at 
the Foreign, and Thiers at the Home 
Office. ‘Whom shall I send for?” the 
king had said to Talleyrand. “Send for 
Broglie,” was the reply. Broglie steadily 
refused to take office unless his friend 
Guizot was in the Cabinet. This ministry 
of “all the talents” had only lasted a 
year when Guizot’s second wife died, four 
years before the stepson to whose educa- 
tion she had devoted herself. We can 
understand his bitter sorrow, all the bit- 
terer because, in the thick of party in- 
trigues, there was not room for its expres- 
sion; but time and work did for him what 
they have, by God’s merciful disposition, 
done for tens of thousands. ‘ One doesn’t 
get comforted ; nothing can comfort one,” 
he writes, ‘‘not even a new happiness. 
But one does get calm; one regains full 
possession of oneself and of one’s life. 
One keeps, ay, treasures, jealously in one’s 
inmost soul, that past which was so rich in 
blessings, and one sacrifices nothing of 
the future.” He did not hold with Dante 
that “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is re- 
membering happier things” (‘Nessun 
maggior dolore che ricordarsi del tempo 
felice nella miseria”). ‘ No,” he says, 
“a great blessing is a light the rays from 
which stream out even over the spaces 
which they fail to light up.” 

It is not our object to offer any esti- 
mate of Guizot the statesman or Guizot 
the writer. In both capacities he has 
often been analyzed; but we cannot help 
remarking how, like almost all his coun- 
trymen, he thinks nothing can be done 
without repression. A few hundred peo- 
ple come to the Chamber with a petition 
against capital punishment. This bring- 
ing of petitions is forbidden by the Char- 
ter. The petitioners are ordered to dis- 
perse; they decline to do so, and a 
squadron of municipal guards charges 
them at full gallop, taking their standard- 
bearer prisoner. The scene (which Gui- 
zot, with strange glee, describes to his 
daughter) is just like what happened the 
other day, 2 propos of which an English 
public man said: * All French parties are 
the same in that. They bave no idea of 
anything but force. When half-a-dozen 
people are met together, the sole notion 
of de pouvoir is to bayonet one and clap 
the other five into prison.” No wonder 
that with such views Guizot was unpopu- 
lar, not only with the mob, but with all 
the visionaries who thought 1848 was the 
dawn of the millennium, 
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In the spring of 1840 the Eastern ques- 
tion was giving trouble, as it has so often 
done since; and Guizot was sent to the 
court of St. James’s, partly because he 
was thought specially likely to gain influ- 
ence in England, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause, having once been premier, he was 
rather in the way of his colleagues. 


I’ve been to a debate on the Irish elections 
[he tells his daughter]. You ought to take a 
great interest in Ireland ; your mother used to. 
Her family left it in James II.’s time because 
they were Catholics, almost at the same date 
when so many families had to leave France 
because they were Protestants. And now 
what a change, thanks to greater enlighten- 
ment in regard to religion! Here am I, a 
Protestant, representing Catholic France in 
London ; and in the English House of Com- 
mons some of the most influential members 
are Catholics, 


He is characteristically delighted with 
the English rule of precedence: — 


It prevents social friction. I was startled at 
first when I saw a young cock sparrow of 
twenty just because he was a duke ora mar- 
quis pass before some old man of European 
reputation, I was wrong. In giving the 
precedence to titles you don’t give them any- 
thing else; you don’t deny the intrinsic supe- 
riority of personal merit, you only put a stop 
to a host of vexatious uncertainties and pre- 
tensions. Every one knows his outward, so to 
speak, his material rank. As to his moral 
rank that remains what it always must be, 
an open question. The English plan breeds 
plenty of emulation, which is the life of society, 
and very little envy, which is its curse. It is, 
in fact, just Pascal’s rule. He says: ‘* Which 
of us is to walk in first? He whois the most 
deserving? But that’s a question that can’t 
be solved ; we should go on debating it forever. 
Who is the oldest or the highest in rank? 
Let him go first ; then all difficulty vanishes,” 


In France he complains of the lowering 
effect of a democracy. It brings men be- 
low the level of their work. ‘ The hori- 
zon of our national destinies is as high as 
ever, but the point of view of those who 
are working them is getting lower and 
lower. I have to educate my public up 
to the true standard, and this is weary 
work.” On the whole, he judged his mis- 
sion to England to have been a success. 
“ From 1832 to 1835, I take it, I did more 
than any one else to keep order at home. 
In 1840 and 1841 I shall have done the 
same tor peace abroad. Were I at once 
to retire from public life, I should, I think, 
take with me the respect of Europe. I 
shall try not to lose it.” He was fond of 
office, not (we are sure) from a love of 
power, but because he was conscious of 
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his honesty of purpose. He felt as Pal- 
las would have had Paris feel — 


Yet not for power; power of herself 
Would come uncall’d for. But to live by law 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 


In his old age, he said: — 


I don’t complain, as so many do, that public 
life has deceived me; that I’m disgusted with 
men and with the world; that I’ve no more 
ambition, It’s not true; public life has not 
cheated my expectations, I take the same in- 
terest in politics that I did at twenty, neither 
more nor less. Men and things I do not find 
below the level that I had fixed for them, I’m 
not saddened with the feeling of dissipated 
illusions. I think, on the other hand, that God 
has given me more than I looked for ; and ex- 
perience has confirmed, rather than destroyed, 
my fairest, most ambitious outlooks, 


This is a much truer, as well as a less 
selfish, view than that which looks on all 
as vanity because we are not what we 
were. 

His sojourn in England won him the 
intimate friendship of Lord Aberdeen. 
This was a friendship which permitted 
thorough frankness on both sides. When, 
in 1845, the French naval preparations 
caused a good deal of uneasiness here in 
England, Guizot does not hesitate to meet 
the outcry with a fu guogue. ‘ Why, all 
over France,” he tells Lord Aberdeen, 
“they’re talking of nothing but your new 
ships of war, your new coast defences, 
and soon. All the gobemouches say you 
must be preparing for war.” The-two 
men drew together more and more; they 
were joint authors of what Guizot chris- 
tened the extente cordiale,; and it must 
have been a pleasure to the Frenchman 
to have a correspondent whom he could 
condole with on the “habitudes de bra- 
vade imprévoyante et de méfiance crédule 
inhérente a l’esprit démocratique.” To- 
wards the close of his life, he made his 
long promised journey northward, and had 
a very pleasant time at Haddo, duly chron- 
icled in his letters to his children. He 
was specially struck with the feudalism of 
the Highlands. The Duke of Argyle had 
told him he could call out three or four 
thousand men; “I think I, too, could 
gather some thousands,” said Lord Aber- 
deen. 

Féted as ambassador, he was, a few 
years later, welcomed by us as an exile. 
For some days after Louis Philippe had 
fled, he was in hiding in Paris, watching 
the course of events, But the popular rage 
grew fiercer: “A bas Guizot; la téte de 
Guizot,” was the cry of the surging mob, 
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as it swept past the windows of the house 
from which his mother, happily stone deaf, 
was looking out. His friends felt that he 
was not safe in France; so he joined his 
daughters, and at once began to work for 
his bread. Few men who have for eight 
years governed a great country have left 
office poorer than when they accepted it. 
Yet soit was with Guizot. His detract- 
ors have said that he bribed as lavishly 
as Walpole did; that he was greedy of 
power, not that he might realize his polit- 
ical conceptions, but simply for its own 
sake; that the old charge of omnia servi: 
liter pro dominatione is rightly laid against 
him; that he could not be called a hypo- 
crite, because he was not playing a part 
when he deceived — “it came naturally to 
him;” but no one has ventured to say 
that he did not keep his own hands scru- 
pulously clean. 

We must look elsewhere for his views 
as to how the émeute of 1848, which grew 
into a revolution, ought to have been met 
at the outset. In these volumes we only 
hear of the kindness with which he was 
received in London, of the quiet life in 
the Brompton house, his son carrying on 
his studies at King’s College, his daugh- 
ters telling their friends “the omnibus is 
our only carriage;” of the Chartist dem- 
onstration — more “specials ” than Chart- 
ists; of Louis Philippe and the need for 
a close union between the two branches 
of the Bourbons. One does not like the 
tone in which he speaks of those “ massa- 
cres of June” which made Louis Bona- 
parte’s presidency and empire possible. 
After the Liberals had sent Changarnier 
to shoot down the Reds as if they had 
been mad dogs, they could not expect the 
Reds to help them against the I mperial- 
ists. Guizot’s savage comment on the 
affair is: “It has produced a very good 
effect here. France had need to prove 
that she was alive, and she has proved it.” 

But we meant to eschew his politics, 
else it would be interesting to discuss his 
notion of how Church and State ought to 
settle the education question. His calm- 
ness is certainly a contrast to the bigoted 
secularism of M. Ferry. He foresaw the 
coup d’état, though his wishes led him to 
expect that a constitutional monarchy 
would before long take the place of /e e- 
tit empire, as that had superseded da fe- 
tite républigue. The empire was inevita- 
ble because the Assembly had made such 
a bad hand of it. French impatience 
could not brook a Long Parliament which 
was daily becoming more of a Rump; 
and there was no external pressure, as in 








the days of the first republic, to dispose 
them to overlook the faults of the govern- 
ment. His character of Louis Bonaparte 
(in a letter to Lord Aberdeen, March, 
1852) has often been quoted : — 


He’s always swaying to and fro between the 
traditions of the Imperial system and the 
dreams of a kind of socialism which is des- 
potic at the same time that it is popular. ... 
In foreign affairs he never knows his own 
mind; “il promet monts et merveilles,” and 
then he gets frightened and caves in. But, 
wavering though he is, I feel sure that this 
radical despot will never give up the Rhine 
frontier. He’ll stick to that, and hold his 
tongue about it as he did about the coup d’ état. 


There is a prophecy here of the war of 
1870, on the absurdly weak pretext for 
which he has some good remarks: “ Nei- 
ther England nor Lord Palmerston ever 
thought of going to war about the Spanish 
marriages; but there were we, not only 
insisting on the Hohenzollern prince be- 
ing withdrawn, but also on his never com- 
ing forward again.” He had said, twenty 
years before, to M. de Barante, “Il y a 
quelque chose d’invinciblement petit et 
stérile dans les idées et les sentiments de 
notre pays,” and now he is disposed to 
extend the reproof to Germany. On Bis- 
marck his verdict was in 1864: “ He is 
the only man in Europe who has a settled 
plan and is bent on following it out. He 
is neither sensible nor honest, but this 
makes him somebody.” 

His repressive tendencies made him 
angry and astonished at our “harboring 
assassins ” in 1853. “Can it be,” he asks 
Lord Aberdeen, “that England likes to 
see the Continent riddled and paralyzed 
with revolution?” At the same time he 
grumbles at the total stagnation of politi- 
cal life under the empire. “We talk; 
we’ve managed to keep our freedom of 
speech, but that is all.” He felt the 
Franco Prussian war very keenly. He 
thought he might help France by telling 
the world what he took to be the real im- 
port of the matter; so he set to work, but 
found he had not heart for it, and con- 
tented himself with a long and touching 
letter to the Bishop of Winchester (Wil- 
berforce), pointing out how England ought 
to interfere to stop the siege of Paris, 
which he thinks will end in a siege of 
Saragossa on a large scale, and to prevent 
the dismemberment of France. 


Now is the time [he says] for England to 
step in and settle the peace of Europe on the 
only permanent footing. I hear that the per- 
sonal feeling of the queen stands in the way ; 
I won’t believe it... . I aman old man, and 
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in i}! health, so you must pardon allthis. The 
nearer one draws to life’s end, the clearer seems 
to be one’s glimpse of the truth, and the 
greater one’s right to speak of what one sees. 

The war, though it unnerved him politi- 
cally, gave a fillip to his literary power. 
“J] faut servir la France; it’s a thank- 
less task, for she is fickle and without 
foresight; but still one must serve her 
well; cest un grand pays.” His aim was 
to finish his “* Memoirs” and his * Chil- 
dren’s History,” and he worked at both 
with the energy of one who felt his time 
was short. At last the end came. His 
younger daughter died early in 1874, and 
six months after he himself lay a-dying. 
He asked for some passages of his “ Chil- 
dren’s History;” and he looked at the 
portrait of Coligny, his hero par excel- 
lence. Then he began to recite the pas- 
sages of poetry that his mother had taught 
him so long ago at Geneva, and, getting 
weary, “Good-bye, daughter,” he whis- 
pered to Henriette, and laid his head on 
the pillow. ‘Au revoir, mon pére,” she 
replied. The words were like an electric 
shock; raising himself up in bed, he 
looked at son and daughter, and, with a 
strange light in his eyes, said: “Yes; no 
one is more certain than I am that we 
shall meet again.” Those were his last 
words. ‘“ How little we know,” he had 
said a while before, ‘but I shall soon be 
in the light; ” and so he passed, with the 
sure hope of immortality in his heart and 
on his lips. 

Guizot has been misunderstood. His 
political line —a line trodden by very few 
Frenchmen — was determined by his deep 
conscientiousness. A man whose father 
bad suffered, Liberal though he was, could 
not but dread and suspect those whom he 
looked on as the possible inaugurators of 
a new Reign of Terror. An ordinary 
man, brought up as he was, would have 
been a narrow reactionist; but he was 
saved from this by his strong conviction 
that constitutionalism was right. He 
served the elder Bourbons so long as they 
stuck to the Charter; when they gave up 
that he felt there must be achange. But, 
misunderstood as a politician, he has been 
yet more misunderstood as aman. These 
books were needed to set him right in this 
respect, and they cannot fail to do so. 
Few will rise from them without a feeling 
of love and respect for one whom they 
prove to have been, not a cold Stoic, but 
the best of fathers and sons and husbands, 
and the warmest of friends, and withal a 
true Christian, resigned under many sad 
blows, yet making no parade of his resig- 





nation. Even the seven volumes of his 
“ Memoirs,” outspoken as they are, full of 
the recollections of such a full life, do not 
set the man before us as these letters do. 
They furnish the other eyepiece to the 
stereoscope, enabling us to study the char- 
acter in its fulness. The volumes differ 
alittle. One contains only letters, disap- 
pointingly few at crises like 1848 and 
1852; but Madame de Witt explains this 
from the French habit of destroying let- 
ters which might be compromising. In 
the other there is a thread of connecting 
narrative, so slight that it never for a mo- 
ment stops us from communing with the 
man himself. Both volumes bring out 
clearly that inner life of which many who 
have studied Guizot as a writer and a 
statesman do not even suspect the exist- 
ence. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FRANCES ate a mournful little dinner 
alone, after the agitations to which she 
had been subject. Her mother did not 
return; and Markham, who had been ex- 
pected up to the last moment, did not 
appear. It was unusual to her now to 
spend so many hours alone, and her mind 
was oppressed not only by the strange 
scene with Nelly Winterbourn, but more 
deeply still by Claude’s news. George 
Gaunt had always been a figure of great 
interest to Frances; and his appearance 
here in the world which was as yet so 
strange, with his grave, indeed melancholy 
face, had awakened her to a sense of sym- 
pathy and friendliness which no one had 
called forth in her before. He was as 
strange as she was to that dazzling puz- 
zle of society, sat silent as she did, roused 
himself into interest like her about mat- 
ters which did not much interest anybody 


‘else. She had felt amid so many stran- 


gers that here was one whom she could 
always understand, whose thoughts she 
could follow, who said what she had been 
about to say. It made no difference to 
Frances that he had not signalled her out 
for special notice. She took that quietly, 
as a matter of course. Her mother, 
Markham, the other people who appeared 
and disappeared in the house, were all 
more interesting, she felt, than she; but 
sometimes her eyes had met those of Cap- 
tain Gaunt in sympathy, and she had per- 
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ceived that he could understand her, 
whether he wished to dosoor not. And 
then he was Mrs. Gaunt’s youngest, of 
whom she had heard so much. It seemed 
to Frances, that his childhood and her 
own had got all entangled, so that she 
could not be quite sure whether this and 
that incident of the nursery had been told 
of him or of herself. She was more fa- 
miliar with him than he could be with her. 
And to hear that he was unhappy, that he 
was in danger, a stranger among people 
who preyed upon him, and yet not to be 
able to help him, was almost more than 
she could bear. 

She went up to the empty drawing-room, 
with the soft illumination of many lights, 
which was habitual there, and which lay 
all decorated and bright, sweet with spring 
flowers, full of pictures and ornaments, 
like a deserted palace ; and felt the silence 
and beauty of it to be dreary and terrible. 
It was like a desert to her, or rather like 
a prison, in which she must stay and wait 
and listen, and whatever might come, do 
nothing to hinder it. Whatcould she do? 
A girl could not go out into those haunts, 
where Claude Ramsay, though he was so 
delicate, could go; she could not put her- 
self forward, and warn a man, who would 
think he knew much better than she could 
do. She sat down, and tried to read; and 
then got up, and glided about from one 
table to another, from one picture to an- 
other, looking vaguely at a score of things 
without seeing them. Then she stole 
within the shadow of the curtain, and 
looked out at the carriages which went and 
came, now and then drawing up at adja- 
cent doors. It made her heart beat to 
see them approaching, to think that per- 
haps they were coming here — her moth- 
er perhaps; perhaps Sir Thomas; per- 
haps Markham. Was it possible that 
this night, of all others — this night, when 
her heart seemed to appeal to earth and 
heaven for some one to help her — no- 
body would come? It was Frances’s first 
experience of these vigils, which to some 
women fill up so much of life. There had 
never been any anxiety at Bordighera, any 
disturbing influence. She had always 
known where to find her father, who could 
solve every problem and chase away every 
difficulty. Would he, she wondered, be 
able to do so now? Would he, if he 
were here, go out for her, and find George 
Gaunt, and deliver him from his pursuers ? 
But Frances could not say to herself that 
he would have done so. He was not fond 
of disturbing himself. He wouid have 





said: “It is not my business ;” he would 
have refused to interfere, as Claude did. 
And what could she do, a girl, by herself ? 
Lady Markham had been very anxious to 
keep him out of harm’s way; but she had 
said plainly that she would not forsake 
her own son in order to save the son of 
another woman. Frances was wander- 
ing painfully through labyrinths of such 
thoughts, racking her brain with vain 
questions as to what it was possible to 
do, when Markham’s hansom, stopping 
with a sudden clang at the door, drove her 
thoughts away, or at least made a break 
in them, and replaced, by a nervous trem- 
or of excitement and alarm, the pangs of 
anxious expectation and suspense. She 
would rather not have seen Markham at 
that moment. She was fond of her 
brother. It grieved her to hear even 
Lady Markham speak of him in question- 
able terms; all the natural prejudices of 
affectionate youth were enlisted on his 
side; but, for the first time, she felt that 
she had no confidence in Markham, and 
wished that it had been any one but him. 

He came in with a light overcoat over 
his evening clothes; he had been dining 
out; but he did not meet Frances with 
the unembarrassed countenance which she 
had thought would have made it so diffi- 
cult to speak to him about what she had 
heard. He came in hurriedly, looking 
round the drawing-room with a rapid in- 
vestigating glance, before he took any 
notice of Frances. “ Where is the moth- 
er?” he asked hurriedly. 

“She has not come back,” said Fran- 
ces, divining from his look that it was un- 
necessary to say more. 

Markham sat down abruptly on a sofa 
near. He did not make any reply to her, 
but put up the handle of his cane to his 
mouth with acurious mixture of the comic 
and the tragic, which struck her in spite 
of herself. He did not require to put 
any question; he knew very well where 
his mother was, ard all that was happen- 
ing. The sense of the great crisis which 
had arrived took from him all power of 
speech, paralyzing him with mingled awe 
and dismay. But yet the odd little figure 
on the sofa sucking his cane, his hat in 
his other hand, his features all fallen 
into bewilderment and helplessness, was 
absurd. Out of the depths of Frances’s 
trouble came a hysterical titter against 
her will. This roused him also. He 
looked at her, with a faint evanescent 
smile. 

“Laughing at me, Fan? Well, I don’t 
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wonder. I am a nice fellow to have to 
do with a tragedy. Screaming farce is 
more like my style.” 

“I did not Jaugh, Markham; I have 
not any heart for laughing,” she said. 

“Oh, didn’t you? But it sounded like 
it. Fan, tell me, has the mother been long 
away, and did any one see that unfortu- 
nate girl when she was here?” 

“No, Markham — unless it were Mr. 
Ramsay; he saw her drive away with 
mamma.” 

“ The worst of old gossips,” he said, 
desperately sucking his cane, with a 
gloomy brow. “I don’t know an old 
woman so bad. No quarter there — that 
is the word. Fan, the mother is a trump. 
Nothing is so bad when she is mixed up 
in it. Was Nelly much cut up, or was she 
in one of her wild fits? Poor girl! You 
must not think badly of Nelly. She has 
had hard lines. She never had a chance; 
an old brute, used up, that no woman could 
take to. But she has done her duty by 
him, Fan.” 

“ She does not think so, Markham.” 

“ Oh, by Jove, she was giving you that, 
was she? Fan, I sometimes think poor 
Nelly’s off her bead a little. Poor Nelly, 
poor girl! I don’t want to set her up for 
an example ; but she has done her duty by 
him. Remember this, whatever you may 
hear. I —amrathera good one to know.” 

He gave a curious little chuckle as he 
said this—a sort of strangled laugh, of 
which he was ashamed, and stifled it in 
its birth. 

“ Markham, I want to speak to you — 
about something very serious.” 

He gave a keen look at her sideways 
from the corner of one eye. Then he 
said in a sort of whisper to himself, 
* Preaching ; ” but added in his own voice: 
“ Fire away, Fan,” with a look of resigna- 
tion. 

“ Markham—it is about Captain Gaunt.” 

“Oh!” he cried. He gave a little 
laugh. “ You frightened me, my dear. I 
thought at this time of the day you were 
going to give me a sermon from the 
depths of your moral experience, Fan. 
So long as it isn’t about poor Nelly, say 
what you please about Gaunt. What 
about Gaunt?” 

“Oh, Markham, Mr. Ramsay told me 
—and mamma has been frightened ever 
since he came. What have you done with 
him, Markham? Don’t you remember 
the old general at Bordighera — and his 
mother? And he had just come from 
India for his holiday, after years and 
years. And they are poor — that is to say, 





they are well enough off for them; but 
they are not like mamma and you. They 
have not got horses and carriages; they 
don’t live — as you do.” 

“As Ido! I am the poorest little beg- 
gar living, and that is the truth, Fan.” 

“The poorest! Markham, you may 
think you can laugh at me. I am not 
clever; 1 am quite ignorant—that I 
know. But how can you say you are 
poor? You don’t know what it is to be 
poor. When they go away in the summer, 
they choose little quiet places; they spare 
everything they can. That is one thing I 
know better than youdo. Tosay you are 
poor!” 

He rose up and came towards her, and 
taking her hands in his, gave them a 
squeeze which was painful, though he was 
unconscious of it. ‘“ Fan,” he said, “all 
that is very pretty, and true for you. But 
if I hadn’t been poor, do you think all 
this would have happened as it has done ? 
Do you think I’d have stood by and let 
Nelly marry that fellow? Do you think 
—— Hush! there’s the mother, with 
news; no doubt, she’s got news. Fan, 
what d’ye think it ’Il be?” 

He held her hands tight, and pressed 
them till she had almost cried out, looking 
in her face with a sort of nervous smile 
which twitched at the corners of his 
mouth, looking in her eyes as if into a 
mirror where he could see the reflection 
of something, and so be spared the pain 
of looking directly at it. She saw that 
the subject which was of so much inter- 
est to her had passed clean out of his 
head. His own affairs were uppermost in 
Markham’s mind, as is generally the case 
when a man can be supposed to have any 
affairs at all of his own. 

And Frances, kept in this position as a 
sort of mirror in which he could see the 
reflection of his mother’s face, saw Lady 
Markham come in, looking very pale and 
fatigued, with that air of having worn her 
outdoor dress for hours which gives a 
sort of haggard aspect to weariness. She 
gave a glance round, evidently without 
perceiving very clearly who was there, 
then sank wearily upon the sofa, loosen- 
ing her cloak. “It is all over,” she said 
in a low tone, as if speaking to herself, 
“it is all over. Of course, I could not 
come away before ——” 

Markham let go Frances’s hands with- 
out aword. He walked away to the fur- 
ther window, and drew the curtain aside 
and looked out. Why, he could not have 
told, nor with what purpose —with a 
vague intention of making sure that the 
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hansom, which stood there so constantly, 
was at the door. 

“What is Markham doing?” said his 
mother with a faint, querulous tone. “ Tell 
him not to fidget with these curtains. It 
worries me. I am tired, and my nerves 
are all wrong. Yes, you can take my 
cioak, Frances. Don’tcallanybody. No 
one will come here to-night. Markham, 
did you hear what I said? It is all over. 
I waited till——” 

He came towards her from the end of 
the room with a sort of smile upon his 
gray, sandy-colored face, his mouth and 
eyebrows twitching, his eyes screwed up 
so that nothing but two keen little glim- 
mers of reflection were visible. “ You are 
not the sort,” he said, with a little tremor 
in his voice, * to forsake a man when heis 
down.” He had his hands in his pockets, 
his shoulders pushed up; nowhere could 
there have been seen a less tragic figure. 
Yet every line of his odd face was touched 
and moving with feeling, totally beyond 
any power of expression in words. 

“It was not a happy scene,” she said, 
“ He sent for her at the last. Sarah Win- 
terbourn was there at the bedside. She 
was fond of him, I believe. A woman 
cannot help being fond of her brother, 
ac | little he may deserve it. Nel- 

Here Markham broke in with a sound 
that was like, yet not like, his usual laugh. 
“ How’s Nelly?” he said abruptly, with- 
out sequence or reason. Lady Markham 
paused to look at him, and then went on. 

“Nelly tremblcd so, I could scarcely 
keep her up. She wanted not to go; she 
said what was the good? ButI got her 
persuaded at last. A man dying like that 
isa—isa~— It is nota pleasant sight. 
He signed to her to go and kiss him.” 
Lady Markham shuddered slightly. “He 
was past speaking —I mean he was past 
understanding. I—I wish I had not 
seen it. One can’t get such a scene out 
of one’s mind.” 

She put up her hand and pressed her 
fingers upon her eyes, as if the picture 
was there, and she was trying to get rid 
of it. Markham had turned away again, 
and was examining, or seeming to exam- 
ine, the flowers in a jardimidre. Now and 
then he made a movement, as if he would 
have stopped the narrative. Frances, 
trembling and crying with natural horror 
and distress, had loosened her mother’s 
cloak and taken off her bonnet while she 
went on speaking. Lady Markham’s hair, 
though always covered with a cap, was as 
brown and smooth as her daughter’s. 
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Frances put her hand upon it timidly and 
smoothed the satin braid. It was all she 
could do to show the emotion, the sympa- 
thy, in her heart; and she was as much 
startled in mind as physically, when Lady 
Markham suddenly threw one arm round 
her and rested her head upon her shoul- 
der. “Thank God,” the mother cried, 
“that here is one, whatever may happen, 
that will never, never Frances, my 
love, don’t mind what I say. I am worn 
out, and good for nothing. Go and get 
me a little wine, for I have no strength 
left in me.” 

Markham turned to her with his chuckle 
more marked than ever, as Frances left 
the room. “I am glad to see that you 
have strength to remember what you’re 
about, mammy, in spite of that little break- 
down. It wouldn’t do, would it?—to let 
Frances believe that a match like Winter- 
bourn was a thing she would never — 
never — though it wasn’t amiss for poor 
Nelly, in Aer day.” 

“Markham, you are very hard upon 
me. The child did not understand either 
one thing or the other. And I was not 
to blame about Nelly; you cannot say I 
was to blame. If I had been, I think to- 
night might make up; that ghastly face, 
and Nelly’s close to it, with her eyes 
staring in horror, the poor little mouth —” 

Markham’s exclamation was short and 
sharp like a pistol-shot. It was a mono- 
syllable, but not one to be put into print. 
“Stop that!” he said. “It can do no 
good going over it. Who’s with her 
now?” 

“I could not stay, Markham; besides, 
it would have been out of place. She has 
her maid, who is very kind to her; and I 
made them give her a sleeping-draught — 
to make her forget her trouble. Sarah 
Winterbourn laughed out when I asked 
for it. The doctor was shocked. It was 
so natural that poor little Nelly, who 
never saw anything so ghastly, never was 
in the house with death ; never saw, much 
less touched ——” 

“ T can understand Sarah,” he said with 
a grim smile. 

Frances came back with the wine, and 
her mother paused to kiss her as she 
took it from her hand. “I am sure you 
have had a wearing, miserable evening. 
You look quite pale, my dear. I ought 
not to speak of such horrid things before 
you at your age. But you see, Markham, 
she saw Nelly, and heard her wild talk. 
It was all excitement and misery and over- 
strain; forin reality she had nothing to 
reproach herself with — nothing, Frances. 
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He proved that by sending for her, as I 
tell you. He knew, and everybody knows 
that poor Nelly had done her duty by 
him. 

Frances paid little attention to this 
strange defence. She was, as her mother 
knew, yet could scarcely believe, totally 
incapable of comprehending the grounds 
on which Nelly was so strongly asserted 
to have done her duty, or of understand- 
ing that not to have wronged her hus- 
band in the one unpardonable way, gave 
her aclaim upon the applause of her fel- 
lows. Fortunately, indeed, Frances was 
defended against all questions on this 
subject by the possession of that unsus- 
pected trouble of her own, of which she 
felt that for the night at least it was futile 
to say anything. Nelly was the only sub- 
ject upon which her mother could speak, 
or for which Markham had any ears. They 
did not say anything either after Frances 
left them, or in her presence, of the 
future, of which, no doubt, their minds 
were full—of which Nelly’s mind had 
been so full when she burst into Lady 
Markham’s room in her finery, on that 
very day. What was to happen after, what 
“the widow” —that name against which 
she so rebelled, but which was already 
fixed upon her in all the clubs and drawing- 
rooms — was to do; that vas a question 
which was not openly put to each other by 
the two persons chiefly concerned. 

When Markham appeared in his usual 
haunts that night, he was aware of being 
regarded with many significant looks ; but 
these he was of course prepared for, and 
met with a countenance in which it would 
have puzzled the wisest to find any special 
expression. 

Lady Markham went to bed as soon as 
her son lefther. She had said she could 
receive no one, being much fatigued. 
“My lady have been with Mrs. Winter- 
bourn,” was the answer made to Sir 
Thomas when he came to the door late, 
after a tedious debate in the House of 
Commons. Sir Thomas, like everybody, 
was full of speculations on this subject, 
though he regarded the subject from a 
point of view different from the popular 
one. The world was occupied with the 
question whether Nelly would marry Mark- 
ham, now that she was rich and free. 
But what occupied Sir Thomas, who had 
no doubt on this subject, was the — after- 
wards? What would Lady Markham do? 
Was it not now at last the moment for 
Waring to come home? 

In Lady Markham’s mind, some similar 
thoughts were afloat. She had said that 
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she was fatigued; but fatigue does not 
mean sleep, at least not at Lady Mark- 
ham’s age. It means retirement, silence, 
and leisure for the far more fatiguing ex- 
ertion of thought. When her maid had 
been dismissed, and the faint night-lamp 
was all that was left in her curtained, 
cushioned, luxurious room, the questions 
that arose in her mind were manifold. 
Markham’s marriage would make a won- 
derful difference in his mother’s life. Her 
house in Eaton Square she would no 
doubt retain; but the lovely little house 
in the Isle of Wight, which had been 
always hers —the solemn establishment 
in the country would be hers no more. 
These two things of themselves would 
make a great difference. But what was of 
still more consequence was that Markham 
himself would be hers no more. He 
would belong tohis wife. It was impossi- 
ble to believe of him that he would ever 
be otherwise than affectionate and kind; 
but what a difference when Markham was 
no longer one of the household! And 
then the husband, so long cut off, so far 
separated, much by distance, more by the 
severance of all the habits and mutual 
claims which bind people together — with 
him what would follow? What wovld be 
the effect of the change? Questions like 
these, diversified by perpetual efforts of 
imagination to bring before her again the 
tragical scene of which she had been a 
witness —the dying man with his hoarse 
attempts to be intelligible—the young, 
haggard, horrified countenance of Nelly, 
compelled to approach the awful figure, 
for which she had a child’s dread, kept 
her awake long into the night. It is sel- 
dom that a woman of her age sees herself 
on the eve of such changes without any 
will of hers. It seemed to have over- 
whelmed her in a moment, although, in- 
deed, she had foreseen the catastrophe. 
What would Nelly do? was the question 
all the world was asking. But Lady Mark- 
ham had another which occupied her as 
much on her side. Waring, what would 
he do? 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


To those who are not personally ac- 
quainted with the queen of cities, any 
phrase indicative of its social life, supple- 
mented as it is by the delightful accounts 
of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s /é¢e 
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champétre at Be-jcos—an event which 
marks the social apogee of his visit — 
will suggest a host of attractive ideas. 
What a field for the observer of human 
nature, many may naturally exclaim, is 
here opened up; to what a conglomera- 
tion of nationalities and characters, to 
what a cosmopolitan congeries of men and 
women, shall we not be introduced; how 
instructive must it prove to see men of 
no common nationality, of no common 
creed, of no common interest, held to- 
gether by the gregarious instinct and self- 
adaptiveness of humanity! Alas! I can 
only describe that which exists, and strict 
regard for veracity compels me to declare 
that society in Constantinople cannot be 
called cosmopolitan, although guests of 
many nationalities may at times be found 
in the same room. How could it be oth- 
erwise? All creatures and all institutions 
must have some primary vital force, some 
central and inspring mainspring. I see 
a great many wheels, spindles, and levers 
in a clock, but so long as they are not in 
motion, and the force to set them in mo- 
tion is lacking, they can serve no useful, 
interdependent purpose, however admira- 
ble be their finish and workmanship. 
This is just the case of society in Con- 
stantinople. The component parts are 
numerous enough, but there is no force 
to give them cohesion, no head to society, 
no social order. 

His Majesty the sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire is a most high and puissant mon- 
arch. His will is law, and his nod is 
death. He has many palaces; he rules 
despotically over a vast empire; he makes 
quantities of pashas cross their fawning 
hands whenever he looks at them; he has 
the power to do anything to any one of 
his faithful subjects — except recall him 
to life after he has killed him. But social 
power he has none. His life is passed in 
an endless round of official drudgery, nay, 
positive servitude. Each minutest detail 
of business, from the highest visions of 
diplomacy down to the opening of a new 
coffee-house on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus, passes through his august hands; 
and each incident of every transaction 
forms a focus of intrigues which, in their 
conglomerate mass, it would take twenty 
sultans with a hundred times Abd-ul-Ha- 
mid’s power to disarm and defeat. What 
time, therefore, can he have to spare for 
society? The Commander of the Faithful 
may be seen any week as he goes to his 
Friday’s prayer. Then, before the gaze 
of an adoring populace, through lines of 
splendid troops, crowds of brilliant aides- 
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de-camp and pashas, fair veiled ladies, 
braying brass bands, and screaming dogs, 
there passes a thin-faced, long-nosed, 
grizzled-bearded, pale man in a half-closed 
carriage, nervously fluttering his hand be- 
fore his face by way of salute, and receiv- 
ing the low salaams ofall in return. He 
hurries into the mosque, scarce giving 
himself time to throw a half-frightened 
glance round, and so is lost to view before 
he can well be seen. When one consid- 
ers why that face is so worn and pale, 
why those hands are so nervous, how the 
heart behind that blue military coat must 
be beating like a roll of drums, one feels 
grateful that one is but a private individ- 
ual, and not his imperial majesty the sul- 
tan Abd-ul-Hamid the second, living as 
he does in perpetual fear of assassination. 

The head of the State neither caring 
nor daring to assume his position in soci- 
ety, no other Turk essays the ré/e of so- 
cial leadership. Not only might such an 
attempt cause him to be unfavorably re- 
garded by his sovereign, but the Turk 
has neither, by temperament nor custom, 
any inclination to mix in European soci- 
ety. Itis too gay, too animated, for him. 
He is a quiet, sober, reflective creature, 
who, after his day’s work, likes to return 
to his house, put on his old slippers and 
his old coat, and, after his evening meal, 
devote himself to contemplative smoking 
amongst his women folk and children. 
Or, if he is in a more social mood, he will 
perhaps invite some of his intimates to 
smoke, and chuckle over childish stories 
with them in the outer chamber. Again, 
he cannot return hospitality; the harem 
system puts that out of the question. 
Finally, he likes to go to bed and to rise 
early —habits incompatible with social 
duties. 

It might be supposed that the grand viz- 
ier, the ministers of the Cabinet, and the 
principal state officials, being more or 
less in constant relation with Europeans, 
might, for political reasons, develop social 
aspirations. Away from the Porte, how- 
ever, one seldom sees them. A frofos, 
you may be permitted to make the ac- 
quaintance of the grand vizier. He is, 
physically, just the opposite of what one 
would expect a grand vizier tobe. There 
peers up at you, from above a little insig- 
nificant figure of diminutive stature and 
rather crooked build, a deadly pale face 
with queer, irregular features ornamented 
by a long black beard, and with no partic- 
ular characteristic to strike your attention 
until you see a pair of glittering, piercing 





black eyes closely observing you. Those 
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eyes do everything. As conversation 
proceeds, you forget all the rest of the 
man, and address yourself to the glowing 
orbs of the dignitary. His voice also is 
peculiar: cold, deliberate, passionless, ev- 
ery word carefully weighed and carefully 
spoken. Unquestionably you will have 
been talking with a very remarkable man, 
of keen intellect, clear design, and im- 
mense tenacity and strength of purpose. 
In a country where every minister, more 
especially a grand vizier, is looked upon 
principally as a target for volleys of in- 
trigue, Said Pasha has for five years, with, 
I believe, only two interruptions of very 
short duration each, stood firm and un- 
moved,.and is at this time more securely 
rooted in power than ever. But in so- 
ciety he never appears. 

If none of the official class take any so- 
cial position, are there, it may be asked, 
no great Turkish families which, breaking 
through tradition, favor society with their 
presence? The inquiry proceeds on the 
hypothesis that great Turkish families ex- 
ist; they donot exist. The social tenden- 
cies of the despotically ruled Turks are 
eminently democratic. There is no hered- 
itary or any other nobility. Such titles 
as pasha, bey, etc., are significant only of 
military or civil rank, not of any social 
distinction, and are theoretically bestowed 
for merit alone, never being made hered- 
itary. The sons of the sultan are mere 
effendis — Mr.’s. There are no laws of 
primogeniture. Land is unfettered. The 
son of acommon peasant may end, often 
has ended, his life as a high functionary 
of State just as well as the son of a pasha 
ora bey. The government alone is aris- 
tocratic —a relic of the past, little altered 
in character, however diminished in ex- 
tent, since the days when the roving 
tribe, under the hero Orthoguel, marched 
westward to the help of the Seljuk sultan 
of Komiah. The modern sultan of Tur- 
key is the chiet of the tribe. He selects 
from his tribesmen those whom he con- 
siders most competent to advise him. 
The tribe itself camps out in peace or in 
trouble as the case may be; and when it is 
forced to withdraw itself and pitch its 
camp a little further away (as was the 
case after the late Russian war), it leaves, 
beyond a little waste, no signs of itself 
behind. From this old tribal spirit have 
sprung almost all the maladies, and, un- 
less conquered, will proceed the death, of 
Turkey. In Constantinople there are cer- 
tainly here and there Turks of consider- 
able fortune. But a Turkish fortune 
never lasts long enough to confer any 
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solid position on its possessor. A man’s 
goods at his death are divided pretty 
equally amongst his children, and if he be 
rich his sons are certain to rush off to 
Europe and devour their portions in riot- 
ous living. Thus society in Constanti- 
nople is influenced in no way by the Turks, 
who are, with one or two exceptions, com- 
pletely unrepresented. 

Of these exceptions the principal is 
Munir Pasha, grand master of ceremo- 
nies to the sultan —a man of irreproach- 
able character and courteous, dignified 
manner. There is rarely a party of im- 
portance given by an ambassador or am- 
bassadress at which you do not see his 
big broad shoulders and dark bearded 
face, brightened by a cordial smile, in 
some convenient corner where he can talk 
with his friends, and contemplate the skit- 
tish European at his ease. It is he who 
has the privilege of introducing ambassa- 
dors, special envoys, travelling monarchs 
and princes, and persons of similar distin- 
guished rank to the sultan. All of these, 
and perhaps in a special degree Sir Henry 
Wolff, will have kept a pleasant recollec- 
tion of Munir Pasha. 

Izzet Bey, a Turkish officer frequently 
to be met at social gatherings, is a man 
of a very ditferent stamp. He is the 
grandson of the great Fuad Pasha, cele- 
brated for having run his country into 
debt at the fastest pace on record, and for 
having accompanied the sultan Abd-ul- 
Aziz on his European tour, a privilege 
which led to his downfall and ruin. Per- 
sonally, Izzet Bey is uninteresting. Con- 
sidered as a type of young Turk which 
affects ultra-European manners and con- 
tempt of all things Turkish, he is worth a 
glance. He is a short, fat, pompous 
man, whose eyebrows combine a perpetual 
upward cast —to express the conscious- 
ness of a careless elegance, unapproach- 
able by others, but natural in him — with 
a perpetual frowre denoting a legitimate 
pride in something which has not yet been 
discovered. He dresses in brilliant uni- 
forms of the most superlative cut, wears 
a portentous eyeglass, and high, patent- 
leather boots; speaks beautiful French, 
and disappears with a regularity only 
equalled by that with which he reappears, 
apparently richer than ever —a standing 
|puzzle to the good Constantinopolitans. 

He is an excellent revolver-shot and good 
|fencer; in a word, a formidable duellist. 
|He is one of his Majesty’s aides de- 
‘camp, and at this present moment graces 
Parisian society in the character of mili- 
tary attaché to the Ottoman embassy. 
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Most of Izzet Bey’s characteristics are 
shared by his few and faithful followers. 
These are, in their way, the “ mashers ” 
of Stamboul. Like their British proto- 
types, they are not wholly devoid of mer- 
itorious qualities, but there is a decided 
impression in Constantinople that the 
good old honest retrograde Turk is pref- 
erable to this more modern edition. 

Other Turks, or types of Turk proper, 
are so rarely seen in society that it is 
needless to describe them. But some- 
thing must be said about a pasha, Italian 
by birth but, for half a century, Turk by 
adoption and feeling, of all the sultan’s 
subjects perhaps the most loyal and de- 
voted — Rustem Pasha, the ex-governor of 
the Lebanon. Heisa man who has filled 
many of the highest offices of State with 
a Capacity, integrity, and usefulness be- 
yond all denial. Speak with him for a 
few minutes; note his spare, wiry fig- 
ure, his aquiline features, his penetrating 
glance; hear the authoritative voice in 
which he delivers his opinion on any sub- 
ject that may be discussed; and you will 
recognize in hima man of no ordinary 
calibre, and of inflexible will. He is a 
despot, though of a benignant and mer- 
ciful order. Wherever he has governed 
or served, he has made the Turkish name 
obeyed or respected. Hs is an excellent 
linguist, speaking most European lan- 
guages with equal fluency and correctness. 
Courteous in his address and manner to- 
wards men, he has an air of respectful, 
old-fashioned gallantry towards ladies. 
There ‘is no man more thoroughly re- 
spected and liked in Constantinople than 
Rustem Pasha. 

Hobart Pasha is the most distinguished 
officer in the Turkish navy, and has ren- 
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hale and hearty, with a dash of the salt 
sea in his face, an active and wonderfully 
juvenile figure, a merry, grey-brown eye, 
and the power of physical endurance of a 
man half hisage. He isa first-rate sports- 
man, possesses an endless fund of anec- 
dote, and is a capital companion — when 
he is not in the political vein. At such 
times he is less amusing and more omni- 
scient. His reputation of a “good fel- 
low” is deserved, and in Constantinople 
it will be long before the name of Hobart 
Pasha is forgotten. 

Turkish ladies, it is unnecessary to ex- 
plain, are never seen in general society. 
There are, however, one or two of them 
who receive visitors, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, at theirown houses. Of these the 
principal are Madame Hilnis Pasha and 
her sister Zara. The rooms are Euro- 
pean; the ladies wear Parisian dresses 
and talk Parisian French; and their na- 
tionality only reveals itself occasionally 
in the habit of sitting cross-legged on the 
floor and smoking cigarettes. Sometimes 
a reaction follows on the long seclusion of 
the harem life when broken through. 
Such was the case with Madame Kiazim 
Pasha, the mother of Izzet Bey. She re- 
ceived @ /a Européenne for some time, and 
no one thought much about it. But one 
day Constantinople was startled by the 
announcement that Madame Kiazim had 
eloped with a Belgian secretary of lega- 
tion, and would be seen no more. The 
happy couple married when they got far 
enough away, and are now, I believe, en- 
joying the pleasures of one another’s soci- 
ety in Paris. 

So very limited a sprinkling of Turks 
can evidently leave no perceptible influ- 
ence on society, while the Armenians and 


dered conspicuous services to the Turkish | Levantines, in spite of the strength of 
State. He has been for twenty years in | numbers and riches, make little more ap- 
Ottoman employment, and the effective | pearance than the Turks. There was a 
condition of the Turkish navy is notorious. | time when the Armenians might not only 


He is, as he will lose no opportunity of tell 
ing you himself, the confidential adviser of 
the sultan on all important State matters, 
and does not shrink, according to his own 
account, from addressing his Majesty with 
the simplicity and bluntness proper to the 


unsophisticated sailor. He is also under- | 


stood to be the trusty councillor of the 
English government, Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, on Eastern matters. The admiral is 
not one of those men who was born with 
all the trump cards in his hand. He had 
to find his cards; he has found them, and 





have ruled society, but have held the 
whole empire under their sway. Their 
intelligence, energy, and practical busi- 
ness-like qualities, give them immense 
advantages over the slower and more easy- 
going Turk. It was not so long ago that 
they seemed likely to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment at the Porte, and to reign supreme 
at the palace. And, indeed, so they still 
might. But they have two fatal defects 
— intense jealousy of one another, and 


| boundless power of intrigue. 


Some five-and-forty years ago or more, 


in his honest, jolly-tar way, has played| when reigned the sultan Mahmoud of 
them uncommonly well. He is now, alter | glorious memory, there lived a certain 
an eventful existence of some six decades, | Djezaili, next only to his imperial master 
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in riches and honor. His word with the 
sultan was all-powerful. Never was a fa- 
vorite more caressed. Estates and houses, 
riches of all kinds, were heaped upon him. 
He married a beautiful young wife, and 
heaven seemed determined that all should 
prosper with him. But the gods smile on 
those they would destroy, and —he was 
an Armenian. So one fine morning poor 
Djezaili’s head was, by his master’s order, 
severed from his shoulders. Madame 
Djezaili awoke to hear, not only that she 
was a widow, but that, of all her riches 
and possessions, her clothes alone were 
left her. What diabolical ingenuity of in- 
trigue had compassed this ruin was never 
really known. But it was beyond doubt 
that the machinations had been prompted 
by the jealousy of Djezaili’s own compa- 
triots, and by them carried into execution. 
Madame Djezaili managed to retain a few 
jewels out of her old abundance. Gradu- 
ally, to keep body and soul together, she 
parted with them. At last, in utter desti- 
tution, she was reduced to plying the 
trade of a washerwoman. And still an 
old woman of over seventy years, arm- 
deep in soapsuds, may be seen reflecting 
in patient sorrow over passed glories in a 
miserable little street near the town of 
Galata. Many nearly equally striking in- 
stances of internecine jealousy might be 
given. If one Armenian begins to pros- 
per, a dozen others will strive their best 
to ruin him. 

Both from difference of habits and cus- 
toms, and from a mistaken contempt in 
which they are held, the Armenians make 
no show whatever in European society. 
There is nothing they dislike so much as 
being on good behavior. Now and then, 
by a strong effort of will, they give great 
receptions in huge rooms all gilt and glass, 
hideously magnificent and supremely stiff 
and unpleasant. But of society, in the 
sense of constant intercourse with others 
outside the pale of the family, they know 
nothing. The ladies seem to spend most 
of their time in sitting in the windows and 
looking down on the streets, an amusement 
which they prefer to any other, even to 
the reading of French novels. ‘The stand- 
ard of morality amongst the Armenians 
used to be high, but civilization is doing 
the usual work of its early stages. Civ- 
ilized customs are misapprehended and 
wrongly acted upon. The Armenian la- 
dies, in their desire to emulate the frisky 
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the Armenian nature is good, and the fail- 
ing just noticed is due toa fault of method 
rather than of morals. 

The Levantines in the same way as the 
Armenians, but in a lesser degree, are not 
held in high esteem by Europeans, and in 
spite of their wealth, which is often con- 
siderable, have no appreciable weight in 
society. I have never yet known a man 
confess himself to be a Levantine. He is 
always English, or French, or a member 
of one or other of the great nations of 
Europe. And, indeed, whatever he may 
call himself, there is probably some grain 
of truth in his assertion, for the mingled 
blood of most peoples runs in Levantine 
veins. You never can tell in what lan- 
guage a Levantine will address you; for, 
having none of his own, he can speak five 
or six tongues with perfect incorrectness. 
Levantine English, for instance, is simply 
another edition of “ English as she is 
spoke.” Levantine French is not much 
better, and so of all other Levantine lan- 
guages. ; 

The colonies of the different European 
nationalities are principally composed of 
English, French, German, Italian, and an 
enormous quantity of Greeks. But with 
the exception of bankers, these are almost 
entirely small shopkeepers or petty mer- 
chants, and, so far as society is concerned, 
have no existence. This remark, however, 
does not exactly apply to the English. 
On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, at 
Scutari, Candilli, and Kadikieni, are es- 
tablished small settlements of English 
families, which in their sturdy British way 
have set up a little society of their own, 
independent of what is looked upon as 
society at Constantinople. Nowandthen 
on great occasions this little society joins 
hands with that of Constantinople proper ; 
but they do not mix particularly well, and 
have but little intercourse. 

Artistic life is entirely lacking in Con- 
stantinople. There are no actors and no 
musicians. One solitary painter is there, a 
Turk, Hamdi Bey by name, whose pictures 
command great prices, by reason probably 
of their rarity, for from an artistic point 
of view they are almost worthless. But 
this lonely artist is not any very great ad- 
dition to society; he is rarely seen, and is 
of a somewhat sombre and taciturn dis- 
position. Literature is also represented 
by one single man, Mr. Edgar Whitaker. 
This gentleman is the editor of the prin- 
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of Constantinople has a hard time of it. 
It is under a strict censorship — so strict 
indeed that not unfrequently large spaces 
left in expressive blank are to be seen in 
leading articles, traces of the heavy hand 
of the censor who, at the last moment, 
has excised some objectionable passage. 
No telegrams on public matters are al- 
lowed to be published, or even received. 
The space has to be wearily eked out by 
extracts from European papers of recent 
date, as much scandal as can be picked up 
or invented, odd bits of local news, and 
advertisements. The surprising thing is 
that under such conditions the local press 
continues to exist at all. But where 
others fail Mr. Edgar Whitaker flourishes. 
His pretty turn for composition, and a 
talent which he has for covert sarcasm, 
give a zest and piquancy to his paper 
wanting in every other. His occupation 
has brought him, nevertheless, an eventful 
life. Twice, I believe, he has been exiled. 
Once certainly he has sustained a pro- 
longed siege in his printing-offices against 
the infuriated authorities. How many 
times his paper has been suppressed, and 
under how many new names it has reap- 
peared, I should be afraid to say. But 
nothing seems to affect him, Exiled or 
besieged, suppressed or in the full swing 
of editorship, he preserves the same im- 
perturbable equability of temper and good- 
humor. Amongst other things he is a 
gifted musician, and in hard times of en- 
forced idleness he will retire smiling to 
his music-room and play the violin. His 
energy is extraordinary. He is always 
trying to set on foot something to render 
life in Constantinople more passable. Is 
there a philbarmonic society to be founded, 
a concert to be given, a public entertain- 
ment of any sort to be arranged, a charity 
to be furthered — Mr. Edgar Whitaker 
will plunge heart and soul into the whole 
thing. On the whole there are few persons 
to whom society owes more enjoyment 
than‘to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Whitaker. 
This gentleman’s name suggests natu- 
rally that of Halim Pasha, of whom he is 
the political guide, philosopher and friend. 
Prince Halim is the uncle of the present 
Khedive Tewfik, and has a strong wish to 
replace his nephew on the throne of Egypt. 
Personally he is, like all his family, short, 
thick-set, and dark. He has a cordial, 
pleasant address, and is a good sportsman ; 
goes but little into society, and is ever 
ready to demonstrate to you that of all 
men living he is the most fit to mount the 
viceregal throne. To attain that end he is 
known to spend considerable sums of 
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money out of his vast fortune; otherwise 
he is thrifty and economical. He has, 
however, a promising family of sons, who 
are doubtless educating themselves to 
spend freely in the future. 

I have now enumerated the only ele- 
ments of society in Constantinople which 
exist, except /a haute finance and the 
société diplomatigue. To the embassies, 
an exaggerated importance, compared with 
that attributed to them in the other great 
capitals of Europe, is assigned ; each am- 
bassador is a king, each ambassadress 
a queen; the secretaries and avtachés 
represent the highest aristocracy. It fol- 
lows that some jealousy exists between 
the different embassies, and that they have 
little cordial intercourse with one another. 
Each seems to possess a little circle of 
adorers of its own. Thus, an already 
very limited society, which can ill-afford to 
lose what little substance it might have, 
tends to be broken up into cotertes. Con- 
stantinople presents, in fact, the sight of 
a large capital with an essentially small 
town system of life. There being no 
recreations, no distractions, no intellectual 
resources of any sort, no political or art- 
istic life, the soil is eminently adapted for 
the promotion of petty jealousies and dis- 
cords, and society passes its time in dis- 
paraging its neighbor, in profitless gossip, 
in the discussion of scandal, or in the in- 
vention of scandal todiscuss. A wonder- 
ful amount of pushing, of heart-burning, 
of toadying and intriguing, is perpetually 
on foot. To be on good terms with your 
ambassador should hold a high place in 
your ambition; to be on good terms with 
all the ambassadors should be your ambi- 
tion’s extreme limit. It does not in the 
least follow that because your own em- 
bassy receives you into its arms the oth- 
ers will follow suit. You have to scale 
the heights singly, and in gaining one you 
run an exceedingly good chance of losing 
some of those your prowess has already 
conquered. Some people of independent 
spirit have at times affected to laugh this 
diplomat worship to scorn, but it is of no 
avail; in the end they are either left out 
in the cold altogether, or obliged to bow 
down at the general shrine, and the latter 
is the course usually adopted. If the 
diplomatists themselves exhibit at Con- 
stantinople a consciousness of complete 
superiority which they do not show in the 
other capitals of Europe, is there anything 
to be wondered at? My only surprise is 
that they treat their votaries with as much 
of considerate condescension as they do. 
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ety is good. It necessarily takes its cue 
from its leaders, and diplomatists being, 
by their very position — indeed, in order 
to keep their position — bound to behave 
in such a way as not to discredit the coun- 
tries which they represent, any real scan- 
dal is rare. 

Considering the lofty position assumed 
by the embassies in Constantinople, it 
may seem singular that their influence 
with the Porte, weak and helpless as this 
latter institution is supposed to be, is so 
feeble. The days of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe are gone forever. The Turks 
no longer put their trust in words and 
professions; they require a very substan- 
tial guid pro quo for everything they may 
do. They have tried the friendship of 
most of the nations of Europe, and found 
them wanting. Now, in spite of showers 
of diplomatic notes, and any number of 
ambassadors, they will quietly go their 
own way, and no one else’s. But this 
does not detract from the social, and even 
semi-regal, position of ambassadors in 
Constantinople society. I have known, 
whilst reigning in the English embassy, 
Sir Henry Eliot, courteous, and a tradi- 
tional diplomatist from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot; Sir Henry 
Layard, rough and rude in manner, the 
very reverse of what any diplomatist 
should be; Mr. Goschen, cordial and 
great-hearted, never resting until he has 
convinced himself of the true way to act 
in any given circumstance. The last oc- 
cupant of the throne, Lord Dufferin, was 
the personified sum of the whole series of 
diplomatic talents and graces. His man- 
ner to every One was equally bland, gra- 
cious, and sincere. For every one he had 
the same pleasant smile, the same cordial 
greeting, the same exquisite politeness. 
With all this fascination of manner he 
combined the advantages of a first-rate 
reputation for talent. To my mind that 
talent was never better proved than by 
Lord Dufferin’s treatment of the Turks. 
He knew it was useless trying to work 
with them, so he refrained from working. 
Once, just before the bombardment of 
Alexandria, it is said, he did apply his 
whole strength of mind and head to the 
task of persuading them to fall in with 
English suggestions. He failed; and 
from that time forward, taking the right 
view of things, he devoted himself to the 
extraction of the largest possible amount 
of enjoyment from life. He painted, he 
yachted continually; he amused himself 
in a variety of ways. It will be long, too, 
before Constantinople sees the like of 
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Lady Dufferin again. Her sweet and gra- 
cious manner, her boundless hospitality, 
her warm-hearted charity, the endless 
trouble she would take in any good cause, 
justly endeared her to Constantinopoli- 
tans of every degree. It was a day of 
very true regret which saw her take leave 
of them for good and all. Lord Dufferin’s 
successor has not yet assumed his post. 
The affairs of the embassy are being car- 
ried on ad interim by Sir William White, 
the English minister at Bucharest. He 
is a big, hearty, energetic gentleman, with 
a powerful voice, a foreign accent, and an 
unfailing fund of strong, clear common 
sense. 

English haute finance is represented in 
the first place by Mr. Foster, the chief of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank. This gentle- 
man occupies a unique position. By his 
straightforward dealing, his practical com- 
mon sense, and an tntegrity rare amongst 
financiers in the East, he has succeeded 
in winning the confidence of every suc- 
cessive minister of finance. He is equally 
respected by society. His very appear- 
ance carries with it the conviction of hon- 
esty and rectitude of purpose. A man 
with his hearty English face, his venera- 
ble white hair, his portly figure, could, 
you will say at first sight, never be capa- 
ble of anything but what is absolutely 
good. The Ottoman Bank never did a 
wiser thing than when it chose Mr. Fos- 
ter to be its figure-head. He is now more 
seldom seen in society than formerly, and 
the hospitality which he rejoiced to dis- 
pense has become less frequent. But 
whenever he appears he is welcome; 
wherever he is he seems to shed a genial 
light around him. Mr. Vincent Caillard, 
the president of the department of the 
public debt, is in many respects the exact 
opposite of Mr. Foster. He is young and 
reserved. His talents are reputed to be 
great. He is a frequent, if frigid, attend- 
ant in society’s drawing-rooms, and, being 
married to a charming wife, his house is 
often thrown open. 

The Marquis de Noailles, who reigns 
over the French embassy, has less in him 
of the diplomatist than of the intellectual 
literary man. He is the author of more 
than one work of solid merit; his spare 
form and bowed head are typical of the 
man of continued reflection and thought. 
Quiet and reserved in manner, he dis- 
plays, on closer acquaintance, an unsus- 
pected vein of dry humor. He does little 
for society, and is rarely visible at soci- 
ety’s gatherings save upon occasions on 
which his absence might be interpreted 
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as a slight. 
as seldom as her husband, save at her 


Madame la Marquise is seen 


every-evening receptions. In the French 
embassy, perhaps more than in any other, 
one is conscious of the small coteries into 
which society is broken up. Unless you 
are in the “French set,” which is de- 
cidedly limited, you will probably find 
yourself, on entering the drawing-room, 
amongst people who are either entire 
strangers to you, or with whom you are 
on terms but of the slightest acquaint- 
ance, received by the master and mistress 
of the house, but the guests evidently 
look upon you in the light of an intruder. 
Except for these nightly entertainments, 
the French embassy never throws open 
its hospitable doors. 

It is different at the German and Aus- 
trian embassies, where one finds society 
in its most cosmopolitan form. Monsieur 
de Radowitz, the German ambassador, is 
one of those men who cannot bear a dull 
environment. He has a way of always 
looking at the sunny side of things, and 
he likes to see other people merry and 
happy too. It is no wonder that with his 
bright nature, his flow of sparkling con- 
versation, he should be uniformly popu- 
lar; and he is admirably assisted in his 
social duties by Madame de Radowitz. 
She also is endowed with the happiest 
and most kindly disposition ; she is ready 
to welcome every one with the same sin- 
cere cordiality and good-will. If she can 
only make people feel at home with her 
and enjoy themselves, she considers that 
one of her principal duties in life has been 
accomplished. Accordingly, you will meet 
in the Germany embassy, English and 
French, Austrians and Italians, of course 
Germans, Greeks, Levantines, sometimes 
even Armenians, and you might almost 
persuade yourself for the time that no 
such thing as a coterie existed in Con- 
stantinople. The same good feeling reigns 
in the Austrian embassy under the au- 
spices of Monsieur and Madame de Cabie, 
but the lady being unfortunately an inva- 
lid, it is necessarily less apparent. 

Round the orb of M. de Radowitz re- 
volves that constellation of lesser German 
lumivaries which Germany, to mark her 
good-will, has lent to Turkey. The greater 
number of these honest Teutons work 
conscientiously for their money, and, with 
a grave disregard of probabilities, con- 
sider their presence in Turkey will have 
extremely beneficial results, and will even- 
tually lead to the regeneration of the 
Turkish Empire. This is the value they 
set upon themselves. The value which 
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the Turks set upon them is different. As 
has been already pointed out, the Turk 
will regenerate his empire on his own 
lines, or he will not regenerate it at all. 
The honest German sends in long, pains- 
taking reports on every imaginable sub- 
ject connected with financial, military, or 
government matters. The wily Turk re- 
ceives them, and, smiling, pops them into 
remote pigeon-holes, Those are not what 
he wants. Being under the impression 
that the friendship of Germany and Prince 
Bismarck is of vital necessity to the Turk- 
ish Empire, he thinks that, by showing an 
apparent deference to German superior- 
ity, and a feigned yearning to be taught 
by German wisdom, that friendship will 
be gained. Thus, whilst English officers 
of the gendarmerie are dismissed with 
scant courtesy, and without their pay, one 
sees the Turks begging for more German 
tutors, and from time to time increasing 
the salaries of those whom good fortune 
has already sent to servethem. Whether 
their particular object will be gained is a 
very open question. But Prince Bis- 
marck is too wise not to turn to account 
any advantage, however small, which may 
be placed in his hands. The Turkish ser- 
vice is used as a convenient place of hon- 
orable rustication for German officers of 
whom the home authorities desire for a 
time to be rid. I may instance Von der 
Goltz Pasha, a man of undoubted ability, 
and formerly an officer of considerable 
distinction on the German grand general 
staff. He wrote a pamphlet in which he 
expressed ideas not in consonance with 
those of the powers that be. Such audac- 
ity had to be punished, and he was begged 
to retire for a season to Turkey until — 
being a very valuable officer —he might 
be received back into favor again. I 
might further instance Ristow Pasha. He 
once in public smote a brother officer — 
the son of a great German banker — on 
the cheek for improper behavior on the 
occasion of the attempted assassination of 
the German emperor. The banker’s son 
refusing to demand satisfaction, a court 
of honor was held, and he was dismissed 
the service. Ristow Pasha had broken a 
regulation, and stern justice must be sat- 
isfied. He was therefore lent to the 
Turks for a time, until the affair could be 
decently forgotten. Thus the whole ar- 
rangement is admirable. It is convenient 
to the German government. The good 
German officers are happy in*the belief 
that they are regenerating Turkey, and in 
the receipt of handsome pay; the Turks 
imagine that they are gaining the friend- 
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408 MEN AND MANNERS 
ship of Bismarck. All the parties are 
pleased and contented. 

Is there an Italian “set” at Constanti- 
nople? I think not. Of course there is 
an Italian ambassador. But he is even 
better known in London than in Constan- 
tinople. Any one moving in London so- 
ciety must be acquainted with the short 
figure, jaunty step, grizzled hair and 
beard, and queer, humorous face of Count 


Corti. He speaks English like an En- 
glishman. He affects English manners, 


and wears clothes of English cut. I be- 
lieve his greatest pride, when not in an 
official capacity, would be to be mistaken 
for a Briton of the most uncompromising 
sort. In London only is he reatly happy, 
where, amongst old friends and familiar 
faces, he may live English life with the 
Englishmen he loves, appreciating and 
being appreciated in return. If the diplo- 
matic history of Constantinople during 
Count Corti’s ambassadorship came to be 
written, it would be found that he had 
rendered loyal and valuable services to 
his English colleagues. Constantinople 
does not suit him; there is not enough of 
the English element in society, and he is 
unmarried. Count Corti is of the English 
set, and will always remain so. The En- 
glish embassy is a kind of second home 
to him, and he is most deservedly liked 
and respected by al! ihe English who 
know him. When he departs from his 
present post, Constantinople will sustain 
the loss of a kind-hearted, sterling gen- 
tleman. But his real friends will not re- 
gret his departure if only he be moved 
to the embassy at London. Not only 
might London society be rejoiced at the 
appointment, but Count Corti will have 
attained the summit of his ambition. 
There could be no greater contrast to 
Count Corti than that presented by M. 
de Nelidoff, the Russian ambassador. In 
the first place, there is not, of course, 
the same mutual sympathy between the 
English and Russian embassies. Then, 
whereas Count Corti is somewhat silent, 
M. de Nelidoff has an endless flow of 
conversation at his command. The former 
does not speak unless he has something 
to say; the latter, with nothing to say, 
will rattle away with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, lead you dancing along through whirls 
of words and torrents of sentences, and 
finally leave you breathless and annoyed, 
without having communicated a single 
idea which you will find worth retaining. 
And M. de Nelidoff never looks bored; 
he is always gay, fascinating, and full of 
lite. 1 have, however, never yet seen any 
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one who has got behind the first flash of 
voluble cordiality. With all his rattle 
and ready conversation, he is a man of 
great reserve; he is, in fact, a born di- 
plomatist, and he looks it. In figure he is 
weil set up, and he is always perfectly 
dressed; and there is something attrac- 
tive in his pale, expressive face, with its 
iron-grey beard and piercing brown eyes. 
Madame de Nelidoff is an easy-natured 
lady, taking things as they come. There 
is, of course, a set which worships at the 
Russian shrine. There being very few 
Russians proper, it is composed chiefly of 
Levantine magnates and others, and is 
less known even than usual to the other 
component parts of society. At the one 
or two entertainments given annually by 
the Russian embassy — for its hospitality 
is somewhat limited — you are certain to 
meet quantities of people you will never 
see anywhere else. 

Much more important to society is 
the family of M. Onou, the Russian con- 
setlle d’ambassade. He himself is a 
hospitable, pleasant gentleman, shining 
chiefly in the light cf his wife. To ob- 
tain the familiar entry of Madame Onou’s 
salon, you need belong to no particular 
set; it is necessary only that you should 
not be dull or uninteresting, and that you 
shoulda have, or at least be reputed to have, 
abilities somewhat above the ordinary 
run. Madame Onou herself possesses 
more than the usual share of wit ; her con- 
versation is brilliant and inexhaustible, 
her reading wide and varied. ‘The ordi- 
nary platitudes and dull generalities of 
society conversation she cordially detests. 
Do not begin them with her; she will 
make you discover your mistake with a 
rapidity more striking than agreeable, and 
you will heartily wish you had kept silent. 
If you show some signs of originality and 
cultivation you will be warmly encour- 
aged, and will be made welcome whenever 
you appear. Should you, on increased 
acquaintance, find great favor in the eyes 
of Madame Onou, you may possibly be 
admitted into her inner circle. Your rep- 
utation for brilliancy and intellectual at- 
tainments is then established forever. 
You are one of the dmes d’élite. Les 
dmes d’élite is the title which a band of 
the chosen few, with Madame Onou at 
their head, have conferred on themselves 
as adistinctive sign. They look down on 
the rest of society from an intellectual 
height which an ordinary mortal may envy, 
but may not hope to attain. From time 
to time they meet in happy conclave, to 
enjoy the feast of reason and to pro- 
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mote the flow of soul. Chosen subjects 
are then discussed with beautiful and ten- 
der sentiment, with profound knowledge 
and learning, with brilliant coruscations of 
wit. Poetry is declaimed —the more in- 
spired showing a preference for poems of 
their own composition. You breathe the 
atmosphere of intellectual refinement and 
of fervid genius. The entertainment is 
a little serious, but you go to improve, not 
to amuse, yourself. Be very careful not 
to laugh at the wrong time. This crime 
was once, committed whilst, I think, a 
leading Ame d’élite was reciting ‘to his 
fellow-souls a poem which he had written. 
The two criminals — there were two of 
them — were banished from the sacred 
circle, never again to be admitted. The 
most important member of this little sect 
— if so I may call it— next to Madame 
Onou is M. Ecsarho, the Roumanian con- 
sul. Heis a gentleman small in stature 
but big in soul. Like most Roumanians, 
he talks perfect Parisian French. He is 
of very poetic temperament, an actor of 
really remarkable merit, and probably in- 
valuable as an Ame d’élite. 

The antithesis to the Ames d’élite is the 
set which gathers round Madame Wallen- 
berg and her sister, Miss d’Ehrenhoff. 
Those ladies are the daughters otf the 
Swedish minister; but their mother was 
English, and they are, to all appearance, 
much more English than Swede. Be- 
ing young and charming, always in high 
spirits, excellent horsewomen, ready for 
almost anything, from driving tandem to 
an impromptu dance, they have the jeu- 
nesse dorée of Constantinople at their feet. 
With them it is not necessary to speak of 
poetry or learning. It is not even desir- 
able, for they would not understand you. 
Horses, dogs, riding-parties, dances, dress, 
flirtation, and such light matters are the 
subjects they and their society mostly 
affect, and it you depart from these you 
will be looked upon as “a bore,” and 
your acquaintance will be discouraged. 
This does not in the least prevent the 
male dames d’élite from sharing in the gen- 
eral adoration of the Swedish ladies, who 
receive their homage with that strict im- 
partiality which distinguishes them. But 
the dmes d’élite are none the less obliged 
to descend from their intellectual pedes- 
tal, and to adapt their minds to the more 
mundane subjects above enumerated. 
Both ladies make sport of the hearts of 
all sorts and conditions of men. Old or 
young, English, French, German, Aus- 
trian, Russian, Italian, or Greek, every 
one is in turn equally favored and equally 
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disappointed. But if they take nothing 
seriously, they have never given Mrs. 
Grundy material wherewith to reproach 
them. 

The Greek set is by far the largest of 
all; it is at the same time the least known. 
The Greeks have enormous power in the 
country, financially and politically. Quite 
three-quarters of the Constantinople bank- 
ers are Greeks, and the official depart- 
ments swarm with them. But they keep 
to themselves. Beyond leaving a few for- 
mal cards every now and then, the diplom- 
atists take no notice of them; and as the 
diplomatists give the cue to society, soci- 
ety takes no notice of them either. In 
this I am bold enough to think that soci- 
ety is mistaken, for not only is the Greek 
section exceedingly powerful, but there 
are amongst them some very charming 
people. The Greek legation is presided 
over by M. Condouriottis. It is quite 
useless for me to endeavor to give a de- 
scription of this gentleman, for I have 
only seen him once, and that at a distance. 
He has such an absolute distaste for soci- 
ety that he is practically never seen. I 
am prepared to lay heavy odds that quite 
half Constantinople society is in a more 
unhappy state than myself, and does not 
even know the Greek minister by sight. 
Madame Condouriottis is, on the contrary, 
one of the most familiar sights of Con- 
stantinople. Her large form and good- 
natured face, and her cloud of unmarried 
daughters, will never be missed from any 
social gathering entitled tothe name. I 
am not aware that the Greek legation 
ever opens its doors for hospitality’s sake. 
It is nevertheless considered the right 
thing to call there on Sunday afternoons, 
You are pretty sure there to find every 
one worth knowing in Madame Condou- 
riottis’s drawing-room, drinking tea. It 
is not particularly lively; no one seems 
to know exactly why he should be there. 
But it is the right thing to do, and it is 
there that you may meet the great Greek 
bankers — the Zarifis, the Engenides, and 
all those names so well known at the 
Porte and so little in society. You will 
find them pleasant, highly educated, intel- 
ligent, and in every way worthy of cultiva- 
tion. But to cultivate them is difficult. 

There are others whom I fain would 
portray — Mr. and Mrs. Heap, of the 
American consulate-general, Mr. and Mrs. 
von Piits, of the Dutch legation. But 
these ladies and gentlemen, though taking 
prominent places in society, have no dis- 
tinct “sets” attendant on them. And so 
my imperfect sketch is finished. If I 
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have seemed to treat my theme ina nar- 
row and disjointed way, I can only repeat 
that it is itself so narrow and disjointed 
that it could not faithfully be treated 
otherwise. 

PHILO-TURK. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A POLISH ELIAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN old white-bearded Jew was standing 
at the worm-eaten counter of his shop, 
measuring out coffee-beans into a twisted- 
up piece of newspaper. 

His wife, a somewhat bulky woman of 
forty or thereabouts, was seated near the 
window, with some needlework in her 
hands. She was not working at this mo- 
ment, but, with her head slightly on one 
side, was critically watching her husband’s 
operations. 

“ Mendele,” she said at last, when she 
had contemplated him for some minutes 
in silence, and had noted how some of the 
fragrant berries had escaped from their 
receptacle and were rolling about the dirty 
brick floor —‘* Mendele, you are spilling 
all the coffee-beans. Your hand is not 
as steady as it used to be.” 

In truth, not above a dozen berries had 
gone astray in the process; but there was 
a censorious emphasis on the word adi 
which caused the old man to start appre- 
hensively. 

“Where? where?” he inquired ner- 
vously, peering down through his dingy 
spectacles. But his eyes bad no longer 
the ferret-like sharpness of youth, and he 
had some difficulty in distinguishing the 
tiny truants from the general dust that 
surrounded them; and the operation of 
picking them up was tedious and irksome 
exceedingly, for his back, like the hand 
and the eyes, was no longer what it once 
used to be. 

Rebecca Bliihdorn made no attempt to 
assist her husband in his tedious search. 
With discontented expression she sur- 
veyed his proceedings, and as she noted 
how stiff and how languid his movements 
had become of late, how torpid his eye, 
and how unsteady his hand, she shook 
her head more than once. 

A very attentive observer might have 
thought that she was drawing mental 
comparisous between her aged spouse 
and some other member of the male sex, 
who had sharper eyes, a steadier hand, 
and a more elastic backbone. 


Her reflections, whatever they may 
have been, were interrupted by the en- 
trance of another customer, a fur-coated 
peasant, who asked for brandy. The 
peasant in question had already partaken 
of considerably more alcohol than was 
good for him; for his gait was unsteady, 
and his utterance was thick and indistinct. 
It was therefore not surprising that Men- 
dele should have mistaken his wishes. 

“Sugar candy?” he repeated with be- 
nevolentalacrity. ‘ Directly — directly.” 

“ Brandy!” screamed Rebecca into his 
ear. ‘“ Mendele, you are growing stone 
deaf.” 

Soon after this two young ladies ap- 
peared on the scene, with a request for 
blue sarcenet ribbons; for Mendele Bliih- 
dorn’s trade did not consist merely in 
spirits and groceries, but his business 
‘comprised a draper’s department as well, 
alias a shelf in the back shop, where such 
luxuries as coarse printed calicoes, faded 
silk ribbons, flimsy cotton laces, and oc- 
casionally a few soiled remnants of real 
satin or velvet, might be found. Of late 
this particular department had not been 
very flourishing, for customers rarely 
found what they wanted, and often went 
off grumbling to the new shop opposite, 
kept by a more enterprising Hebrew, 
whose prices were rather higher to be 
sure, but who was always able to produce 
stuffs and trimmings exactly like those 
worn in the residence — two years previ- 
ously. 

On this occasion also, Mendele failed 
to satisfy the fair daughters of the village 
postmaster, who had come to him in quest 
of azure ribbons wherewith to bind their 
frizzy curls, 

First he brought out the box of green 
ribbons by mistake, and when he did find 
the right color at last, the stock proved to 
have run very low, and of what remained, 
some ribbons were too broad and others 
were too narrow, and none of them hit off 
precisely the exact hue necessary to con- 
trast favorably with tawny locks, and 
thereby attract the admiring attention of 
the other sex. 

In high dudgeon the two damsels 
flounced out of the shop, only to make 
place to an incensed cook, who was re- 
turning the butter purchased half an hour 
previously. “Her mistress would have 
none of it,” she roughly explained; “it 
was positively rancid — stinking; and he 
would just be pleased to return the money 
on the spot.” 

“ Mendele,” said Rebecca, as soon as 
the shop was again empty, putting down 
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her work and approaching her husband, 
“you have not made a single good ye- 
scha@ft (bargain) this day; the trade is go- 
ing ill.” 

“Not more than usual,” said the old 
man peevishly. ‘“ Geschafts are not to be 
made every day; and butter gets rancid 
from time to time when there are not 
enough buyers, for March is always a 
slack season with us % 

“It need not be slack,” said Rebecca 
persistently; “nor would the butter be 
allowed to get rancid, if there were some 
one who understood how to praise his 
wares, and knew how to keep a customer 
from reaching the shop door. But it all 
comes because you are no longer young, 
Mendele.” 

“Did I ever say that I was young?” 
exclaimed the husband; and as he said it, 
the word “ young” had a strange foreign 
sound in his ears, and there came over 
him a sort of indistinct feeling that he 
never had known what it was’to be young. 

In truth, Mendele Bliihdorn never had 
been young; there had not been either 
time or opportunity for his youth to de- 
velop. His whole life from thirteen to 
sixty-nine had been lived out within the 
grimy walls of his dingy shop, where 
strings of dried figs and of toadstools, 
smoked fish, and tallow candles in bunch- 
es, hung in picturesque medley from the 
rafters, and where jars of salted butter, 
sugar candy, and lollipops stood ranged 
beside bottles containing various colored 
and various flavored Wédzki or spirits. 

This shop was Mendele Bliihdorn’s 
whole world; and looking back now upon 
his long life, he could scarcely have found 
a reminiscence that was unconnected, or 
so to say flavored, with rancid butter or 
tallow dips. At the age when eyes are 
usually bright and cheeks are rosy, Men- 
dele’s eyes had long‘since become as dull 
as those of the pickled herrings in the 
barrel, and his complexion as pasty as the 
tallow candles which he sold. He hardly 
seemed aware that there was another 
world outside his world, or that there 
were other perfumes beyond the aromas 
of salt fish and potent cheeses. 

For the last fifteen years of his life Men- 
dele Bliihdorn had never quitted his 
dwelling, save to go to the synagogue on 
the Sabbath ; and as this building stood 
but a few doors off from his own, the 
circle in which he moved was very narrow 
indeed. 

Rebecca was his second wife; and the 
children she had brought him, as well as 








those of his first marriage, were all suita- 
bly provided for—some by matrimony, 
others by death. 

Rebecca was twenty-seven years young- 
er than her husband; and she had of late 
often reminded him of this circumstance. 
To-day she was more than usually persist- 
ent in harping upon the subject. 

“Tn fact,” she went on, after a pause, 
“ you are getting old, Mendele; it is time 
you were beginning to think of your age 
at last.” 

“Everybody gets old some time or 
other,” answered Mendele wearily; “ and 
thinking about it will not mend the matter 
anywise.” 

The old Jew would fain have closed the 
subject by absorbing himself in the re- 
arrangement of a drawer of washing- 
starch; but his Rebecca had resolved 
that he should both speak and think fur- 
ther of the matter to-day, for she was of 
opinion that very much indeed could be 
mended thereby, so she said, — 

“You were sixty-nine last November, 
Mendele, and you know what the prophet 
says?” 

“ There have been a sight of prophets, 
and they have all of them said many things 
one way and another,” said Mendele, 
rather testily. ‘How should I know 
which of them you are meaning just 
now?” 

“*Thy days shall be threescore and 
ten,’” pronounced Rebecca, in an oracu- 
lar tone of voice. 

There being no answer to this encour- 
aging statement, she repeated still more 
emphatically — ** Threescore and ten.” 

“Well?” said Mendele, as nothing in 
the way of repartee occurred to him. 

“ And so it is time you were beginning 
to detach yourseif from this nether earth, 
where you are no longer needed, and pro- 
ceeding to prepare yourself for a better 
world.” 

“]T am never missing from the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath,” said the husband, 
in surprise, “and I keep all the feasts as 
directed ; how else should I prepare?” 

But Rebecca evidently took a much 
higher view of the septuagenarian’s du- 
ties. 

“ That is not sufficient,” she explained. 
“ Now that you have almost reached the 
prescribed term of life, every day, every 
hour, should be a preparation for what 
must now be close at hand. Remember 
that it is said, ‘ He will come like a thief 
in the night.’” 

“ But I cannot sit with folded hands till 
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the Malach Hamoves (Angel of Death) 
appears to summon me,” he answered. 
*“ You know I cannot; I have the shop to 
mind.” 

“That is just it; you should give up 
the shop, shake yourself free from all such 
sordid cares unworthy of a man who will 
shortly repose in Abraham’s bosom.” 

“Give up the shop!” gasped Mendele. 

“ You should gird up your loins, anoint 
your brow, and take your staff in your 
hand,” went on Rebecca, developing the 
plan she had conceived, with inspired 
pathos; “ you should wander thus to the 
hallowed country where our forefathers 
rest. Near the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
where on the great day all men shall be 
called together, you can await the sound- 
ing of the angel’s trumpet. There, at the 
place where Solomon once dwelt in all 
his splendor, you will fiad a fitting em- 
ployment for your few remaining days in 
weeping over the departed glory of the 
house of Israel.” 

“To Jerusalem!” exclaimed Mendele, 
aghast at the boldness of his wife’s sug- 
gestion. “I should go to Jerusalem?” 

“ Yes, to Jerusalem,” said Rebecca, re- 
lieved that the decisive word which had so 
long been hovering on her lips was spoken 
at last. ‘* Why should you not go to Je- 
rusalem? Scores of holy men have gone 
thither to end their days, and have found 
there consolation and peace. You will find 
the same.” 

“But the shop?” objected Mendele, 
still very much bewildered. “ How can I 
leave the shop?” 

“You will have to leave it at any rate 
before long; what matters doing so a few 
days sooner?” said his persistent con- 
sort. ‘ 

“ But you cannot keep it alone,” said 
the husband helplessly. ‘* How should I 
leave you alone, Rebecca, my soul?” 
But his “soul” answered dryly that Je- 
hovah cared for the widows and orphans, 
and that her faith was strong, and she 
was willing to put her trust in Provi- 
dence. 

“ Besides,’ she added, as an after- 
thought, “I know of a young man who 
would be willing to take the place of 
shopman.” 

The entrance of fresh customers put 
an end to the discussion for the moment; 
but while serving out lump-sugar, or meas- 
uring yards of calico, the old Jew felt as 
though he were in a dream. It seemed 
as if a large bell had got into his head 
and was ringing incessantly, “ Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! go to Jerusalem!” 


” 





CHAPTER II. 

THE subject once broached by the en- 
terprising Rebecca, was not allowed to be 
dropped again. She returned to the 
charge so often and so persistently that 
she gradually accustomed her submissive 
spouse to accept her suggestion as an 
irrevocable decision. Soon it became no 
longer a question of “ Will you go to 
Jerusalem?” but of “When shali you 
start?” And so it came to be decided 
that as soon as winter was quite over and 
spring had set in, Mendele Bliihdorn was 
to start off on his long journey. 

When he had once signified his assent 
to the proposed arrangement, and when 
his resolution had been made public, Men- 
dele began to experience a sort of fore- 
taste of the celestial joys in store for him. 
Hitherto he had played no particular part 
in his native place, nor even in his own 
family. Both his wives had been stronger- 
minded than himself, and had henpecked 
him accordingly. Also, although a fairly 
intelligent shopman and more than a 
match for any Christian customer, be had 
never shone in any particular capacity. 
There were wiser Jews, and wittier Jews, 
and Jews who cheated better, and others 
who had a greater reputation of sanctity 
in the place; whereas Mendele had al- 
ways been considered to be just a com- 
monplace, average Jew. 

It was true that his trade had not im- 
proved of late, and Rebecca’s insinuations 
that he had made better bargains at forty 
than at sixty were not absolutely without 
foundation. Perhaps it was that his facul- 
ties, along with some of his wares, had 
gathered mildew in all these long years. 
He had grown accustomed to hear him- 
self called deheimo (stupid-head) by his 
sharper-witted wife, and scarcely resented 
this epithet. 

Now, however, all this was altered. 
Mendele was changed, or perhaps the 
change was in the inhabitants of Blota- 
tyn, for they looked at him with different 
eyes. 

What had been slowness before had 
now become dignity, and what had seemed 
to them like stupidity, was but the lofty 
indifference of an immortal soul on the 
edge of the grave; in fact, though still 
actually clothed in ragged kaftan and 
slipshod slippers, Mendele Bliihdorn was 
already invested in the supernatural glory 
of halo and wings, and regarded in the 
light of a disembodied spirit. Virtues 
which no one had hitherto discovered in 
him were now brought to light, and lament 
was made over the death of sojust a man. 
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The widow 7x sfe received visits of con- 
dolence from the best Hebrew families of 
the place. 

All this was naturally very sweet to 
Mendele Bliihdorn, for he was enjoying a 
privilege which is given to few mortals — 
namely, to stand beside their open graves 
and hear all the fine things which are said 
of them. He therefore soon fell grace- 
fully into his part of disembodied spirit, 
and thought what a clever woman was his 
Rebecca to have had such a grand idea. It 
almost made him forget the many years in 
which she had had nothing but sour faces 
and sharp words forhim. Now her words 
were like sugar and honey, and her face 
like a smiling full moon. On one occa- 
sion, however, she thought it seemly to 
drop a few tears over the approaching 
separation; but she never repeated this 
experiment, for the soft-hearted Mendele, 
overcome by the sight of her distress, was 
nearly relinquishing his pious project, 
which had the effect of instantly drying 
her tears and causing her to exclaim, — 

“No, no, Mendele; far be it from me 
to oppose your holy wish. Go in peace, 
and the God of Abraham will console me 
in my lonely widowhood.” 

The young man who had so obligingly 
signified his willingness to step into Men- 
dele Bliihdorn’s shoes was already in- 
stailed as a member of the household, in 
order to be initiated into the mysteries of 
the trade before the old man’s departure. 

His name was Golde Safran, and he 
had a fresh color and flaming red curls. 
From the very outset he displayed an 
extraordinary genius for shopkeeping. He 
re-arranged the little window in a totally 
new fashion, with a most effective pattern 
of raisins and almonds in the centre, 
framed in by alternate bars of white and 
brown soap; and he bullied the peasants 
and flattered the town damsels with equal 
success. No peasant was ever allowed 
to leave the shop without having pur- 
chased at least twice as much wédki as 
he had originally intended to do; and 
when the ladies did not find what they 
came to seek, Golde Safran was sure to 
make them take something else in its 
stead. His system was about as follows: 
If, for instance, a customer inquired for 
red pepper, he would answer briskly, 
“Red pepper, madam? Well, not pre- 
cisely red pepper, but we have first-rate 
French chocolate and the finest bottled 
capers ; with which shall I serve you?” 

In the same way he sent away peasants 
in search of blue calico, furnished with 
scarlet knitting-wool, and shoe-blacking 





was made a successful substitute for 
tooth-brushes. 

Mendele Bliihdorn therefore saw that 
he could go to heaven with an easy mind, 
for his widow’s prospects were fairly se- 
cured. 

It was on a fine April afternoon that 
Mendele left his native town en route for 
Paradise, vid Jerusalem. When the hour 
of parting drew near, his heart almost 
failed him, and it wanted but the shadow 
of an excuse to make him draw back at 
the eleventh hour. 

He looked round the dingy little shop 
where all his life had been spent, and he 
felt himself strangely moved as he thought 
that he should never see it again. That 
bunch of tallow-dips which he had hung 
up with his own hands, he would never 
take it down again; he should not see the 
end of that large Swiss cheese. He 
looked down into the barrel containing 
salt herrings. Only a few of them re- 
mained at the bottom of the cask, for the 
supply always ran low at this season. 
The flattened fish seemed to gaze up at 
him with a mournful expression in their 
salt-encrusted eyes, and to say to him, 
“* Never again, Mendele! — never again!” 

But his faltering resolution was not 
given the chance of a loophole of escape; 
not for one moment was he allowed to 
forget that he belonged already to a better 
world, With pious alacrity all the ar- 
rangements for his departure were pushed 
through. Even before the appointed hour 
he found all his friends assembled before 
his door, to give him their conduct as far 
as the nearest toll-bar; for, like most fer- 
vent pilgrims, Mendele was to perform 
the greatest part of his journey on foot. 
It was now the end of April, and it was 
calculated that by midsummer he would 
be able without over-fatigue to reach his 
destination. 

The spring had been late in coming 
that year, and the roads were by no means 
dry as yet. The Jews, who had all donned 
their best kaftans in Mendele’s honor, 
had to lift up their skirts, while with slip- 
pered feet they sought to pick their way 
daintily through the mire. 

It was a stately procession thus assem- 
bled to celebrate the funeral of a living 
man. All those who had been Mendele’s 
friends during his life, were now anxious 
to give him a last mark of goodwill, and 
most of those who had not been his friends 
before, wished to give expression to the 
sentiment that all former malice and bad- 
will must vanish like smoke in the pres- 
ence of death. 
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As when engaged in their devotions, | with the tender green of early spring. 


every Jew was muffled in his black and 
silver ¢a/es or death-scarf, and foremost 
in the procession walked the chief rabbi, 
murmuring prayers for the dying as he 
dodged about the road from side to side 
in a zigzag fashion, trying to avoid the 
worst pools and the deepest mud. 

As in the synagogue, too, the women 
were excluded from the ceremony, not 
even the interesting widow was admitted 
to the ranks. She walked at a little dis- 
tance behind the others, and the fresh- 
colored young man with the flaming ring- 
lets lent her the support of his arm. 

In this manner the toll-bar was reached, 
and the last words of prayer, blessing, 
and farewell were spoken. All crowded 
round Mendele to wish him a long fare- 
well, and many of them kissed his hand 
or the hem of his garment. All were 
anxious to do honor to this holy man 
who was shortly to repose in Abraham's 
bosom. 

It was decidedly the most triumphant 
moment in Mendele Bliihdorn’s life; he 
felt like Elias going up to heaven, and the 
soft, muddy road seemed to his touch like 
clouds beneath his feet. 

This ecstatic frame of mind lasted for 
some twenty minutes, during which Men- 
dele Bliihdorn walked on alone slowly but 
steadily. Theroad led slightly uphill, and, 
unaccustomed as he was to walking, the 
progress he made was but slow. When 
he had reached the top of the incline, he 
was obliged to pause to recover breath; 
and leaning on his oaken staff, Mendele 
turned and looked back a last time towards 
his native town. 

Never, since he could remember, had he 
been thus far outside his birthplace, so 
that the sight of it seen collectively, made 
up as it were into a picture before his 
eyes, struck him with a sort of surprise. 
It was ail at once strange and familiar to 
him. 

Down there on the road, which slanted 
away from where he stood, he could still 
descry the black-robed figures of the 
brethren who had assisted at his funeral 
procession; hardly larger than black bee- 
tles they appeared at this distance, but the 
silver stripes of their death-scarves still 
glittered in the rays of the setting sun. 
The peaceful lake looked vividly blue, and 
the brick walls of the soldiers’ barracks 
gleamed burning red in the evening glow. 
The old Hebrew burying-ground, where 
five of his children reposed, he could also 
see as he stood; it lay framed in a garland 
of pollard-willow trees, which shimmered 





There, too, his father and grandtather lay 
buried; they both had died in the prime 
of life, before there could have been any 
question of going to Jerusalem. Then 
Mendele examined the streets and houses 
of the little town, and tried to make out 
his own little shop. But he failed to dis- 
tinguish it, for the overtowering wall of 
the neighboring synagogue had already 
hidden it from sight. 

Then Mendele Bliihdorn felt his blear 
old eyes grow suddenly dim, and the whole 
picture grew blurred and indistinct; and 
he turned and went down the hill on the 
other side, walking on and on and ever on- 
ward, with his face towards the east. 


CHAPTER III. 


MENDELE halted to rest the first night 
at a neighboring village whose name was 
familiar to him, and there he found ready 
hospitality among his Hebrew brethren. 

The following night he rested at other 
villages whose names were less familiar, 
but where also, as soon as his errand was 
known, he was treated with every mark of 
deference and respect. 

Sometimes he got a lift in a cart a few 
miles along the road, but in general he 
walked, out of economical as well as pious 
reasons. 

At first his limbs were cramped from 
long disuse, and he advanced but slowly. 
Two hours was the utmost limit of what 
he could manage, and he was forced to 
rest frequently on the way. But hardly 
had he been a week on his journey, when 
he could accomplish twice that distance 
without any inconvenience; and the fur- 
ther he advanced, in the same proportion 
did he feel his pedestrian powers growing 
on him. His appetite became voracious, 
and was no longer to be satisfied by a 
mere crust of bread seasoned with garlic; 
and Mendele often thought that it was 
lucky that Rebecca was not there to con- 
trol his rations. The wind which swept 
across the country, snapping off rotten 
twigs and blowing away Jast year’s dead 
leaves, seemed likewise to be blowing all 
sorts of dust and cobwebs out of his brain, 
leaving his head clearer than it had ever 
been before. His eyesight, too, which 
had weakened so much of late in the 
stuffy atmosphere of the grocer’s shop, 
now underwent a similar improvement, 
and long, long before Mendele had reached 
the gates of the holy city, he had put his 
spectacles in his pocket. Another man 
would probably have chucked his eye- 
glasses into the nearest river, in the ex- 
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cess of his joy at finding a lost sense sud- 
denly restored to him; but Mendele was 
a Jew — and no Jew, even when standing 
on the edge of the grave, ever throws any- 
thing away. 

And his eyes saw many things which 
were new and strange to him, all of which 
came upon him like revelations. 

For several days his road lay through 
a mighty beech forest, and Mendele had 
never been inaforest before. There were 
no woods round Blotatyn; and even had 
there been, it was not likely that Mendele 
should ever have thought of visiting them. 

This forest was a very wonderful place 
indeed. It was just now waking up from 
its long winter sleep, and there was an ex- 
uberance of bursting life in every direc- 
tion. Pink and blue hepaticas, anemones 
and violets, golden crocuses, and pale 
snowdrops were sprouting on the forest 
carpet, pushing aside or piercing through 
the withered leaves in their impatience to 
reach the surface. Every tree and bush 
was covered with myriads of tender green 
buds, all swelling and bursting under the 
sun’s warm kiss. Delicately fretted lady- 
ferns and crimped hart’s tongues were un- 
coiling their dainty fronds in the forest 
glades, and the rich layer of moss which 
coated the granite rocks had passed from 
bronze to brightemerald green. Mendele 
bent down to test its quality between his 
fingers. He had never seen velvet of 
this sort before. 

“ Four florins a yard, at the very least,” 
he murmured, in wondering admiration. 
* Ah, if 1 had only had velvet like this in 
the shop at home, what a splendid profit 
I might have made!” He fell into a 
gentle reverie, till some new wonder 
claimed his attention. 

Not only the vegetable but also the ani- 
mal world was waking up to life within 
the forest. Red-coated squirrels were 
leaping from branch to branch, startled 
hares and timid roe-deer ran to and fro 
across the path, weasels and badgers 
peeped out at Mendele from their holes, 
spotted snakes and lizards were creeping 
out cautiously from their winter hiding- 
places, pale yellow butterflies had burst 
from their shrouding cocoons, bumble- 
bees and large blue-bottle flies buzzed 
noisily through the air. 

Every bird and beast, every insect and 
reptile, was busy preparing its nest and 
its lair, and the joyful music which waked 
the forest echoes, all spoke of life and 
resurrection to this old man who was 
walking towards his grave. 

Now that he was on his way to leave the 





world, the old Jew began for the first time 
to realize what life really was, and how 
many different kinds of life there are. 

In bending aside a branch of flowery 
hawthorn which crossed his path, Mendele 
saw a tiny round nest containing four 
dazzling white eggs. ‘ 

“ Just like the finest blanched almonds, 
eighty-five kreutzers a pound,” was his ad- 
miring verdict. 

And many other pictures he saw as his 
journey advanced; for now his direction 
had changed, and led him southward 
through strange countries of which he 
had not even heard. He passed through 
narrow mountain gorges, where the rocks 
were piled up so high that he could hardly 
catch a glimpse of the blue sky above; 
and then he came on to vast plains, whose 
monotony, as far as the eye could reach, 
was unbroken by either tree or stone, and 
where fierce-looking shepherds, with their 
large, wolf-like dogs, were guarding their 
flocks of ragged sheep. And stranger 
figures yet came in his way; men with 
gaudy turbans on their heads, and em- 
broidered scarves round their waists; and 
women whose faces were shrouded behind 
floating veils. And as he advanced still 
further, there were wild troops of horse- 
men, whose speed was like that of the 
whistling wind beside them, and who 
hurled their shining javelins through the 
air as they hunted the light-footed gazelle 
or the wild goat of the plains. 

As he approached his journey’s end, 
Mendele Blihdorn saw many things which 
bore familiar names, but whose appear- 
ance was strange to him. In the stately 
trees, Jaden with swelling fruit, beneath 
which he sometimes paused to rest, how 
could he recognize the tasteless figs which 
he had only seen, dry and dusty, strung 
upon cord, and hanging in musty festoons 
from the rafters of his little shop? Nor 
had he known before that the olive oil 
which he used to sell at home, judiciously 
adulterated by equal quantities of linseed, 
found its origin in the sad, grey-tinted 
groves which decked the hills near the 
gates of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MENDELE had no difficulty in finding 
out an appropriate lodging in the city of 
Solomon; for Hebrews were numerous 
in the place, and bed and board were often 
inquired for by Jews who, like himself, 
had come hither to await the Angel of 
Death. 

The old man engaged a sleeping-closet 
by the week; for, with one foot in the 
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grave, it would have been folly to bind 
himself down for a longer period in ad- 
vance. His food was also contracted for 
by the week, for the same reason — though 
he was told that it would have come con- 
siderably cheaper to make arrangements 
by the month. 

Mendele felt as if he were playing a 
game of skill with the Malach Hamoves, 
and he was determined not to let that pale 
spectre gain any unnecessary advantage 
over him. 

Death, however, did not come as quickly 
as he had been led to anticipate; and 
when six weeks had gone by without his 
having remarked any unmistakable signs 
of his approaching dissolution, Mendele 
Blihdorn began to think that after all it 
might be a better bargain in the end to 
contract for board and lodging by the 
month. 

Soon after his arrival he had despatched 
the following letter to his wife at home: 


‘“ REBECCA, my dearest soul! — The 
God of Israel has been pleased to guide 
my steps in peace and safety as far as the 
gates of the holy city. He brought me 
up out of the miry clay, and established 
my goings. Like Moses, on the banks of 
the Red Sea, he caused the waters to 
open before me. ! crossed the Bospho- 
rus by a cheap opportunity; and though 
my heart felt sick exceedingly as the bark 
swayed to and fro, I knew | should not 
perish, for the Lord was watching over 
me. He rendered my enemies powerless 
against me: only once did an infidel hound 
of a Turk pick my pocket of eight pias- 
tres, as I slept in the shade of a pomegran- 
ate-tree. May Jehovah curse him, and 
his sons and his grandsons! and may they 
all be buried in nameless graves! 

“T pray the God of Abraham daily to 
watch over my dearest Rebecca, and to 
guard over the interests of the lonely 
widow. How goes the trade at home? 
and does the young man still continue to 
give satisfaction? Have you raised the 
price of Cuba coffee as I advised? 

“ The Malach Hamoves is slow in com- 
ing, but I hope for a speedy release from 
my earthly trammels; for it makes my 
heart bleed to think of the money it costs 
to nourish my wretched body in this hal- 
lowed city. Provisions of all kinds are 
ruinously dear in the city of Solomon; 
and as for the butter, I dare not name 
you the price! This is my only trouble; 
for my heart it is clean, like that of the 
just, and | am at peace with all men. 

“Farewell till we meet again in Abra- 





ham’s bosom. Your loving husband till 
death, 
“ MENDELE BLUHDORN.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A FINE sunset evening early in Octo- 
ber found Mendele sitting at the foot of a 
ruined wall, plunged in a brown study. 

He was sitting not far from the spot 
called Kotel Hamearba, or Place of Lam- 
entation, for this is the site of the ancient 
temple; and hither the children of Israel 
repair once a week to indulge in plaintive 
lamentations over the departed glory of 
their house. 

Men and women come here alike; chil- 
dren and babes in arms are brought to 
swell the mournful chorus, in hopes of 
touching the heart of their long-expected 
Messiah. The long-bearded elders read 
aloud the doleful prophecies of the Old 
Testament, while the wives and children 
fill up each pause with appropriate howls. 
This pious ceremony was concluded for 
to-day, and the congregation of mourners 
had dispersed homewards, their wailing 
voices gradually losing themselves in the 
distance. 

Mendele alone had lingered behind, 
outside the walls of the Place of Lamen- 
tation. Perhaps he wanted to indulge in 
a littie more private howling of his own, 
or may be it was pleasant to sit here in 
the growing twilight and gaze at the pros- 
pect before him. 

The western sky was streaked all pur- 
ple and crimson, and the setting sun had 
almost sunk out of sight behind the Mount 
of Olives, like an abdicating monarch lay- 
ing down his crown on the top of the hill. 
Of the straggling trees which, sole sur- 
vivors of the ancient grove, dot the rising 
ground, only the topmost branches were 
still touched by the departing rays, and 
shone brightly orange in contrast to the 
rest, which had resumed their habitual 
tint of lifeless grey. The deep and 
gloomy valley of Jehoshaphat straight be- 
low his feet was already clothed in shad- 
ows ; only here and there some ancient 
tombstone loomed white in the twilight. 

Mendele had seated himself on a fallen 
block of stone, his back comfortably 
propped against the outside wall. The 
Scriptural lamentations still rang in his 
ears as he sat thus resting; but, from the 
subject of Solomon and the departed 
glory of Israel, his mind had wandered 
off unconsciously to a more personal 
source of regret. 

“* Her gates are sunk into the ground; 
He hath destroyed and broken her bars,’” 
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he quoted from the prophet Jeremiah, 
while gazing at the stone fragments 
around him. 

“* Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bow- 
els are troubled, my liver 7” Here 
Mendele made a pause, as something in 
the words suggested another train of 
thought. 

Yes, he was quite sure that the butter 
sold at Jerusalem could not possibly agree 
with any one’s digestion; it had certainly 
not agreed with his own. “ Rancid but- 
ter, and at such an unheard-of price,” he 
murmured. “It goes against my con- 
science to countenance such improvi- 
dence.” 

The price —that was what rankled in 
his mind so sorely, to the extent of troub- 
ling his devotions. The inquiring spirit 
of his nation once awakened on this point, 
had led the old Hebrew to make the but- 
ter supplies at Jerusalem the subject of a 
special investigation. He had tested the 
correctness of his surmise in every pos- 
sible manner, and had come to the con- 
clusion that the supply of that article was 
by no means equal to the demand, and 
the price, in consequence, nearly triple 
that which he had been used to receive in 
his native town. He thought with regret- 
ful longing of the large earthen jars of 
salted butter which must now be standing 
on the second shelf of his oldshop. And 
to say that they would be sold for such a 
miserable figure, whereas if transported 
over here, so magnificent a profit might be 
realized! It made his heart yearn to 
think of it. 

“* Mine eye trickleth down, and ceas- 
eth not, without any intermission,’” he 
recited, rocking his body backwards and 
forwards in anguish of spirit. 

His hooked fingers had been feverishly 
toying with a piece of stone picked up be- 
side him, probably a chip from the outer 
temple wall. Mechanically he threw it 
from him into the valley below. It bound- 
ed down the sharp incline, and he watched 
its progress till it finally disappeared in 
the shadows. It must have reached the 
bottom of the valley, he thought. How 
near it lay to his feet, this awful vale, 
where, on the last day, all mankind shall 
be assembled by the blast of the angel’s 
trumpet! And it had been entirely with 
a view to this mighty gathering that Men- 
dele had come hither to Jerusalem, which 
lay so conveniently near to the place of 
action. While his less fortunate brethren 
would have to hurry hither from all parts 
of the globe, he would have nothing to do 
but to saunter over quite leisurely from 
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his grave to the place of rendezvous, and 
would have no difficulty in securing one 
of the most advantageous places. 

The old Jew peeped down into the 
shadowy vale, as though trying to decide 
on the exact spot where he should take 
his stand, and a gentle sense of triumph 
swelled his breast as he saw himself in 
spirit standing in the very foremost ranks, 

Old Mendele Bliihdorn savored the 
sweetness of this thought the more thor- 
oughly, as in his whole life he had never 
yet had a good place. At school, he re- 
membered, he had always been one of the 
last; and in the Blotatyn synagogue he 
had sat for more than fifty years behind a 
pillar in one of the backward rows. Once, 
too, when a band of strolling players had 
come to his native town, he had got a 
gallery seat, where, by standing on tiptoe 
and craning his neck he could only just 
catch sight of the heads and busts of the 
players. It had been very fatiguing, 
Mendele recollected ; and to this day he 
did not know whether the beautiful prima 
donna with the red satin body had on a 
blue or a yellow skirt. On that same oc- 
casion, as he likewise remembered, Jacob. 
Rabner, the rich innkeeper, and his proud 
wife, had taken their places in the third 
row, straight behind where sat the mili- 
tary and the gentlefolks. Mendele was 
not an ill-natured man; but Jacob Rabner 
had never been very friendly to him, and 
was one of the few Hebrew citizens who 
had refrained from joining the funeral 
procession to the toll-bar; so our hero 
may be excused if he felt a little pardon- 
able satisfaction in anticipating the day 
when their *é/es should be reversed. Ja- 
cob had never even thought of going to 
Jerusalem — he would not have dreamt of 
leaving his inn in other hands; so on the 
decisive day it would be his turn to stand 
behind, while the hitherto obscure Men- 
dele would be placed in front. He smiled 
a little as he pictured to himself the 
proud innkeeper reaching the valley, foot- 
sore and panting, with his fa/es all awry, 
and with scarcely adjusted winding-sheet. 

“Jacob is stout,” he said to himself; 
“it will take him a long time to reach 
here.” 

Hitherto Mendele had never murmured 
at the obscure places assigned to him by 
fate — they had seemed to him quite natu- 
ral; but after all, every dog must have its 
|day —and his day was to be the day of 
| judgment. 
| Yes; there was no doubt that his com- 
|ing to Jerusalem had been a most excel- 
| lent arrangement, and he felt really grate- 
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ful to his Rebecca for having suggested it. 
His only source of regret was the relative 
geographical positions of Blotatyn and 
Jehoshaphat. If, for instance, the mo- 
mentous valley had lain close to his na- 
tive town, why, then, he might have gone 
on keeping his shop quite comfortably 
till the last, and yet have had no difficulty 
in securing a place at the Doomsday gath- 
ering. This was certainly a pity —agreat 
pity indeed. The instinct of speculation, 
never quite deficient in any Hebrew, was 
busy at work within him, showing him a 
new field of action, and suggesting the 
possibility of unhoped-for riches. 

Here were two spots on the globe, far 
apart in distance, but evidently designed 
to complete each other. On one side a 
butterless town, on the other rich stores 
of the golden grease which were wanting 
here, wasting their sweetness on the des- 
ert air of Blotatyn, and turning rancid for 
want of purchasers. 

It needed but a connecting link to 
effect a happy union, and to make of 
these two barren existences one beautiful 
whole; and for a moment Mendele’s old 
heart beat faster, as, forgetting his near 
proximity to the grave, he imagined him- 
self to be that link. A profit of fifty per 
cent was clearly to be made here, even 
deducting the charges of carriage and 
custom-honse. It made the old Jew posi- 
tively giddy to think of it. 

He leaned back exhausted against the 
ruined wall, and while his eyes wandered 
mechanically over the site where once had 
stood the Temple in all its magnificence, 
his mental vision showed him another 
edifice, a temple all built of shining yellow 
butter, which turned into gold at the touch 
of a magician. 

“* How is the gold become dim! how 
is the most fine gold changed!’” he mut- 
tered to himself, as he rose to go home, 
for the sun had now quite disappeared 
behind the Olive Mount; but it was not 
clear whether he was referring to his per- 
sonal losses or to those of the house of 
Israel. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMER had come round again, for it 
was now more than a year since Men- 
dele Bliihdorn had left his native town. 
All this time Rebecca had received no 
decisive intelligence to assure her that 
she was a widow. Yet she had every rea- 
son to suppose that her husband’s decease 


was already an accomplished fact, for the | 


last few months had brought her no word 
of tidings from him. 


The two or three notes he had sent her 
during the first months of his arrival at 
Jerusalem had been followed by anbroken 
silence, so she very naturally concluded 
that her husband was no longer in the 
land of the living. 

But Rebecca was anxious to have her 
widowhood openly and _ publicly pro- 
claimed, for not until she had gone 
through the recognized forms of mourn- 
ing could she proceed to the accomplish- 
ment of certain other plans which she had 
very much at heart. 

Before taking another spouse, she must 
have reliable evidence of her first hus- 
band’s decease; and this was the subject 
she was discussing with much interest on 
this July evening as she paced the coun- 
try road outside the town. 

Her companion was Golde Safran, the 
young man with the fresh color and the 
fiery ringlets. It was the Sabbath day, so 
the shop was of course closed, and Re- 
becca had put on her second-best dress, 
and had come out to take the air along 
with her youthful swain. 

Walking was not much in this lady’s 
line as a rule, for she had not grown any 
lighter since our story opened; but on 
this particular occasion the two parties 
interested were anxious to get out of ear- 
shot of the town-folk. 

“Yes,” Rebecca was saying reflectively, 
“it is now more than seven months since 
his last letter came. There can be no 
manner of doubt about the matter. If 
no news comes by the next mail, I must 
write myself to the magistrates over there, 
and ask them to send me the certificate of 
his death. I cannot think what Mendele 
can have been about,” she went on, in an 
aggrieved manner, “not to have made 
arrangements to have his death reported 
immediately. He might have guessed at 
the inconvenience this uncertainty would 
cause me.” 

“It is cruel in him to have delayed my 
happiness so long,” murmured Golde ten- 
derly, pressing the fat widow’s arm within 
his own. 

‘It puts a woman in such an awkward 
position,” continued Rebecca, looking 
down at her green silk gown, “not to 
know when to begin to wear her weeds. 
My black dress has been lying ready these 
six months and more, and I had thought 
to have well-nigh worn it out by this 
time.” 

“ And I had hoped to see the new sign- 
board put up ere this,” said the lover ar- 
dently. “I went to look at it yesterday ; 
| the paint is quite dry. You have no idea 
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how beautiful it looks, my Rebocca! Yel- 
low letters upon a blue ground, GOLDE 
AND REBECCA SAFRAN, Sfirit-dealers, 
Grocers, and Drapers. How sweet our 
names look thus joined together!” 

“Hush!” said the matron coyly. ‘Do 
not speak so loud; some one might over- 
hear it.” 

But there was no one to overhear save 
the frogs that were croaking in the marsh 
alongside, or the storks that were flying 
homewards to roost. The dusty road lay 
deserted before them but for one solitary 
figure approaching down the hill towards 
the toll-bar. But neither of the lovers 
took any notice of this figure as they 
turned to go home. 

The summer twilight had set in, and it 
was rapidly growing dark; soon the first 
star that appeared in the sky would inform 
them that the Sabbath day was at an end, 
and that they were at liberty to resume 
their trade. The engrossing subject which 
they had been discussing, agreeably diver- 
sified by amorous philandering, had led 
the couple farther than had been in- 
tended ; but if they hastened their steps, 
they might still hope to sell some pounds 
of sugar or coffee yet that evening. 

Golde Safran took down the shutters 
and unlocked the door; then he entered 
the shop, kicking aside the discarded 
signboard with the name of Mendele 
Bliihdorn, which had been removed some 
weeks ago. That name could no longer 
have any place on earth, save on a grey 
headstone. 

Golde at once busied himself in dusting 
and putting to rights the jars and bottles 
on the shelf, while Rebecca began to trim 
the lamp which hung from the ceiling. 
She had some difficulty in making it burn, 
and the shop was still in semi-darkness 
when another figure stepped over the 
threshold. 

An old man, leaning on a thick oaken 
staff, had come up the street some min- 
utes after Golde and Rebecca. On reach- 
ing the shopdoor, he had stared up in 
amazement at the vacant place where the 
signboard used to hang, but another 
glance had convinced him that this was 
indeed the house he sought. Even inthe 
dim twilight he could not mistake the 
rotten shutters leaning against the wall, 
nor the uneven brick steps which led up 
to the door. 

Neither Rebecca nor Golde could dis- 
tinguish his features clearly as he stood 
looking round the shop with wistful eyes, 
resting his gaze on every article in turn, 
from the pointed sugarloaves to the spirit- 





bottles on the shelf, and back again to 
the barrel of pickled herrings in the cor- 
ner, greeting each one in turn as an old 
acquaintance. 

“ With what can I serve you?” asked 
Golde at last, seeing his customer’s eyes 
roaming thus aimlessly about the shop. 
“Some of our finest Mocha coffee? or 
first-rate Swiss cheese, freshly arrived?” 

“Rebecca!” said the figure, in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

“I am Rebecca,” said the matron, turn- 
ing up the flame of the little oil lamp, and 
looking harder at the stranger. 

“Do you not know me, Rebecca?” 

The light now fell on his face, and with 
a cry Rebecca recognized the features of 
her defunct husband. 

“It is his ghost!” she gasped. “I 
knew that he must be dead!” 

She was nearly fainting, and the fiery- 
haired young man had to sustain her with 
his arm. 

‘IT am not dead,” said Mendele, some- 
what shamefacedly, for he felt that he had 
not done what had been expected of him. 
“ But I have come back, Rebecca. The 
Malach Hamoves was over-long in ap- 
pearing, and I was wasting my time over 
there consuming the bread of idle- 
ness i 

“You have come back — you have 
come back alive, Mendele! Wai ge- 
schrien/* Oh that I should have lived 
to see this day!” cried Rebecca in pierc- 
ing accents, as soon as she had grasped 
the full meaning of the situation. “ And 
do you mean to say,” she continued indig- 
nantly —‘“*do you mean to say that you 
have forfeited the merit of your long pil- 
grimage to the holy city? You will not 
sleep by the side of your forefathers!” 

“T shall sleep in my own bed again,” 
said Mendele doggedly. ‘ Wherefore 
should I pay eighty kreutzers a week for 
a filthy couch at Jerusalem, while my 
place at home is standing empty?” 

“And, pray, what do you mean to do 
now that you have come back ?”’ said the 
still incensed Rebecca. 

“What I did before I went. I shall go 
on keeping my shop as before 

“ Your shop!” now exclaimed the fresh- 
colored young man, who for many months 
past had been accustomed to regard it as 
his shop, and he turned pale with a hor- 
rible emotion. 

“ But you are too old, Mendele!” cried 
Rebecca wildly, in a last desperate attempt 








* Literally, ‘*Let us cry woe!’ a frequent cry of 
distress of the Jews. 
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to ward off this dreadful nightmare which 
had come upon her thus unexpectedly, — 
**you are too old! Seventy-one you will 
be in autumn; and the prophet says, 
‘ Thy days shall be ——’” 

‘The prophet has made a wrong shot 
in my case, anyway,” put in Mendele 
dryly, “for I feel a long way further off 
death than I did two years ago. I may 
live and rejoice for many a day yet to 
come.” 

But the prospect contained in his words 
was too much for the sensitive Rebecca, 
and she had sunk down on to the nearest 
chair, while hysterical sobs shook her 
ample bosom. 

“Why do you weep, Rebecca, my 
dove?” said Mendele Bliihdorn. ‘ Have 
you no word of welcome for your husband 
who has come back to you? ” 

“T am weeping for your wretched soul, 
Mendele,” sobbed his high-minded wife. 
“Oh that a man with one foot in heaven 
should be base enough to return to the 
earth again!” 

Next morning the inhabitants of Blota- 
tyn were surprised by seeing the dis- 
carded signboard with the name of Men- 
dele Bliihdorn hanging again at its former 
place over the shop-door, and the news 
that Mendele himself had come back in 
the flesh spread like wild-fire through the 
town. 

The inhabitants of Blotatyn were not 
only surprised, they were also aggrieved 
at this unexpected termination to the 
drama of the Polish Elias. He had 
cheated them out of their admiration and 
veneration under false pretences, and 
this is a sort of cheating which even a 
Jew cannot countenance. Loudest of all 
in his righteous indignation was the 
young man with the fresh color and the 
fiery locks, for was he not the greatest 
loser by this unexpected resurrection? 

Stripped of the halo which he had 
proved himself so unworthy to wear, 
Mendele Bliihdorn sank back contentedly 
into his former insignificant character. 
It is ignominious to have to record that 
the prospect of spending a few more 
peaceful years behind his worm-eaten 
counter had finally outweighed the proud 
hope of securing a foremost place on the 
judgment day. Jacob Rabner was free to 
win the race after all, as far as Mendele 
was concerned. 

Other people have discovered before 
him that it is better to be a living ass 
than a dead lion. 

The aged Elias had been right in say- 
ing that he was a long way off dying yet. 





His lengthy pilgrimage, and the pedes- 
trian exercise it had entailed, had fresh- 
ened up his faculties and put renewed 
vigor into his constitution. His eye was 
brighter, his carriage more erect, and his 
hand steadier than it had been for years 
previously. He had in fact taken out a 
new lease of life, and returned to Blo- 
tatyn twice the man he had been before. 
He lived to the age of ninety-three, and it 
was his Rebecca who preceded him into 
the land of shadows after all. 

Nor was this the only benefit Mendele 
reaped from his expedition to Jerusalem, 
which, if it had turned out a failure from 
the spiritual point of view, was undoubt- 
edly as great a success from the commer- 
cial as well as the sanatory aspect. 

The branch of trade hitherto so sorely 
neglected in that town was now provided 
for by Mendele Bliihdorn’s solicitude, and 
henceforward there was a connecting link 
which bound the distant Polish village to 
the city of Solomon. 

From time to time a bulky cask was 
conveyed by the Blotatyn carrier to the 
nearest railway station, and whosoever 
took the trouble to read the address 
written thereon in Mendele Bliihdorn’s 
cramped and crooked handwriting, could 
assure himself that its destination was 
Jerusalem, and salted butter its contents. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD FRENCH JOURNAL. 
VALENCIENNES, September, 1701. 

THEY have been renovating my father’s 
large workroom. That delightful, tumble- 
down old place has lost its moss-grown 
tiles and the green weather stains we have 
known all our lives on the high white- 
washed wall, opposite which we sit, in the 
little sculptor’s yard, for the coolness, in 
summer time. Among old Watteau’s work- 
people came his son, “the genius,” my 
father’s godson and namesake, a dark- 
haired youth, whose large, unquiet eyes 
seemed perpetually wandering to the vari- 
ous drawings which lie exposed here. 
My father will have it that he is a genius 
indeed, and apainter born. We have had 
our September fair in the Grande Place, 
a wonderful stir of sound and color in the 
wide, open space beneath our windows. 
And just where the crowd was busiest 
young Antony was found, hoisted into one 
of those empty niches of the old Hétel de 
Ville, sketching the scene to the life; but 
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with a kind of grace (a marvellous tact of 
omission, as my father pointed out to us, 
in dealing with the vulgar reality seen 
from one’s own window) which has made 
trite old Harlequin, Clown, and Columbine, 
seem like people in some fairyland; or 
like infinitely clever tragic actors, who, 
for the humor of the thing, have put on 
motley for once, and are able to throw a 
world of serious ¢zzuendo into their bur- 
lesque looks, with a sort of comedy which 
shall be but tragedy seen from the other 
side. He brought his sketch to our house 
to-day, and I was present when my father 
questioned him and commended his work. 
But the lad seemed not greatly pleased, 
and left untasted the glass of old Malaga 
which was offered tohim. His father is 
a somewhat stern man, and will hear noth- 
ing of educating him as a painter. Yet 
he is not ill-to do, and has lately built him- 
self a new stone house, big, and grey, and 
cold. Their old plastered house with the 
black timbers, in the Rue des Cardinaux, 
was prettier; dating from the time of the 
Spaniards, and one of the oldest in Valen- 
ciennes. 
October, 1701. 

Chiefly through the solicitations of my 
father, old Watteau has consented to place 
Antony with a teacher of painting here. 
I meet him betimes on the way to his 
lessons, as I return from mass; for he 
still works with the masons, but making 
the most of late and early hours, of every 
moment of liberty. And then he has the 
feast-days, of which there are so many in 
this old-fashioned place. Ah! such gifts 
as his, surely, may once in a way make 
much industry seem worth while. He 
makes a wonderful progress. And yet, far 
from being set up, and too easily pleased 
with what, after all, comes to him so easily, 
he has, my father thinks, too little self- 
approval for ultimate success. He is apt, 
in truth, to fall out too hastily with him- 
self and whathe produces. Yet here also 
there is the “golden mean.” Yes! I 
could fancy myself offended by a sort of 
irony which sometimes crosses the half- 
melancholy sweetness of manner habitual 
with him; only that, as I can see, he 
treats himself to the same quality. 


October, 1701. 

Antony Watteau comes here often now. 
It is the instinct of a natural fineness in 
him, to escape when he can from that 
biank stone house, sz feu historié, and that 
homely old man and woman. The rude- 
ness of his home has turned his feeling 
for even the simpler graces of life intoa 





physical need, like hunger or thirst, which 
might come to greed; and methinks he 
perhaps over-values those things. Still, 
made as heis, his hard fate in that rude 
place must needs touch one. And then 
he profits by the experience of my father, 
who has much knowledge in matters of 
art beyond his own art of sculpture; and 
Antony is not unwelcome to him. In 
these last rainy weeks especially, when he 
can’t sketch out of doors, when the wind 
only half dries the pavement before an- 
other torrent comes, and people stay at 
home, and the only sound from without is 
the creaking of a restless shutter on its 
hinges, or the march across the place of 
those weary soldiers, coming and going so 
interminably, one hardly knows whether 
to or from battle with the English and the 
Austrians, from victory or defeat — well! 
he has become like one of our family. 
“He will go far!” my father declares. 
He would go far in the literal sense, if he 
might —to Paris, to Rome. It must be 
admitted that our Valenciennes is a quiet 
— nay, a sleepy place; sleepier than ever, 
since it became French, and ceased to be 
so near the frontier. The grass is grow- 
ing deep on our old ramparts, and it is 
pleasant to walk there — to walk there and 
muse; pleasant for a tame, unambitious 
soul such as mine. 


December, 1702. 

Antony Watteau left us for Paris this 
morning. It came upon us quite suddenly. 
They amuse themselves in Paris. A 
scene-painter we have here, well known in 
Flanders, has been engaged to work in one 
of the Parisian play-houses; and young 
Watteau, of whom he had some slight 
knowledge, has departed in his company. 
He doesn’t know it was I who persuaded 
the scene-painter to take him —that he 
would find the lad useful. We offered 
him our little presents ; fine thread lace of 
our own making for his ruffles and the 
like; for one must make a figure in Paris; 
and he is slim and well-formed. For my- 
self, I presented him with a silken purse 
I had long ago embroidered for another. 
Well! we shall follow his fortunes (of 
which I for one feel quite sure) at a dis- 
tance. Old Watteau didn’t know of his 
departure, and has been here in great 
anger. 


December, 1703. 
Twelve months to-day since Antony 
went to Paris! The first struggle must 
be a sharp one for an unknown lad in that 
vast, over-crowded place, even if he be as 
clever as young Antony Watteau. We 
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may think, however, that he is on the way 
to his chosen end, for he returns not home ; 
though, in truth, he tells those poor old 
people very little of himself. The ap- 
prentices of the M. Métayer for whom he 
works, labor all day long, each at a single 
part only —coiffure, or robe, or hand — 
of the cheap pictures of religion or fantasy 
he exposes for sale at a low price, along 
the footways of the Pont Notre-Dame. 
Antony is already the most skilful of 
them, and seems to have been promoted 
of late to work on church pictures. I like 
the thought of that. He receives three 
sivres a week for his pains, and his soup 
daily. 
May, 1705. 

Antony Watteau has parted from the 
dealer in pictures 2 40% marché, and works 
now with a painter of furniture pieces 
(those headpieces for doors and the like, 
now in fashion), who is also concierge of 
the palace of the Luxembourg. Antony 
is actually lodged somewhere in that grand 
place, which contains the king’s collection 
of the Italian pictures he would so will- 
ingly copy. Its gardens also are magnifi- 
cent, with something, as we understand 
from him, altogether of a novel kind in 
their disposition and embellishment. Ah! 
how I delight myself, in fancy at least, in 
those beautiful gardens, freer and trimmed 
less stiffly than those of other royal 
houses. Methinks I see him there, wien 
his long summer day’s work is over, en- 
joying the cool shade of the stately, broad- 
foliaged trees, each of which is a great 
courtier, though it has its way almost as 
if it belonged to that open and unbuilt 
country beyond, over which the sun is 
sinking. 

His thoughts, however, in the midst of 
all this, are not wholly away from home, 
if I may judge by the subject of a picture 
he hopes to sell for as much as sixty livres 
— Un Depart de Troupes — Soldiers De- 
parting — one of those scenes of military 
life one can study so well here at Valen- 
ciennes. 


Fune, 1705. 

Young Watteau has returned home; 
proof, with a character so independent as 
his, that things have gone well with him; 
and (it is agreed!) stays with us, instead 
of in the stonemason’s house. The old 
people suppose he comes to us for the 
sake of my father’s instruction. French 
people as we have become, we are still old 
Flemish, if not at heart yet on the sur- 
face. Even in French Flanders, at Douai 
and Saint Omer, as I understand, in the 





churches and in people’s houses, as may 
be seen from the very streets, there is 
noticeable a minute and scrupulous air of 
care-taking and neatness. Antony Wat- 
teau remarks this more than ever on 
returning to Valenciennes, and savors 
greatly, after his lodging in Paris, our 
Flemish cleanliness, lover as he is of dis- 
tinction and elegance. Those worldly 
graces he seemed as a young lad almost 
to hunger and thirst for, as if truly the 
mere adornments of life were its necessa- 
ries, he already takes as if he had been 
always used tothem. And there is some- 
thing noble — shall I say ?—in his half- 
disdainful way of serving himself with 
what he still, as I think, secretly values 
over-much. There is an air of seemly 
thought — Ze bel sérieux — about him 
which makes me think of one of those 
grave old Dutch statesmen in their youth, 
such as that famous William the Silent; 
and yet the effect of this first success of 
his (greater indeed than its actual value, 
as insuring for the future the full play of 
his natural powers), 1 can trace like the 
bloom of a flower upon him; and he has, 
now and then, the gaieties which from 
time to time, surely, must refresh all true 
artists, however hard-working and “ pain- 
ful.” 


Fuly, 1705. 

The charm of that—his physiognomy 
and manner of being — has touched even 
my young brother, Jean-Baptiste. He is 
greatly taken with Antony, clings to him 
almost too attentively, and will be nothing 
but a painter, though my father would 
have trained him to follow his own pro- 
fession. It may do the child good. He 
needs the expansion of some generous 
sympathy or sentiment in that close little 
soul of his, as I have thought, watching 
sometimes how his small face and hands 
are moved in sleep. A child of ten who 
cares only to save and possess, to hoard 
his tiny savings! Yethe is not otherwise 
selfish, and loves us all with a warm heart. 
Just now it is the moments of Antony’s 
company he counts, like a little miser. 
Well! that may save him perhaps from 
developing a certain meanness of charac- 
ter I have sometimes feared for him. 


August, 1705. 

We returned home late this summer 
evening — Antony Watteau, my father 
and sisters, young Jean-Baptiste, and my- 
self — from an excursion to Saint-Amand, 
in celebration of Antony’s last day with 
us. After visiting the great abbey-church 
and its range of chapels, with their costly 
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encumbrance of carved shrines and golden 
reliquaries and funeral scutcheons in the 
colored glass, half seen through a rich 
inclosure of marble and brass work, we 
supped at the little inn in the forest. An- 
tony, looking well in his new-fashioned, 
long-skirted coat, and taller than he really 
is, made us bring our cream and wild 
strawberries out of doors, ranging our- 
selves according to his judgment (for a 
hasty sketch in that big pocketbook he 
carries) on the soft slope of one of those 
fresh spaces in the wood, where the trees 
unclose a little, while Jean-Baptiste and 
my youngest sister danced a minuet on 
the grass, to the notes of some strolling 
lutanist who had found us out. He is 
visibly cheerful at the thought of his re- 
turn to Paris, and became for a moment 
freer and more animated than I have ever 
yet seen him, as he discoursed to us about 
the paintings of Rubens in the church 
here. His words, as he spoke of them, 
seemed full of a kind of rich sunset with 
some moving glory within it. YetI like 
far better than any of these pictures of 
Rubens a work of that old Dutch master, 
Peter Porbus, which hangs, though almost 
out of sight indeed, in our church at 
home. The patron saints, simple and 
standing firmly on either side, present 
two homely old people to Our Lady en- 
throned in the midst, with the look and 
attitude of one for whom, amid her “ glo- 
ries ” (depicted in dim little circular pic- 
tures, set in the openings of a chaplet of 
pale flowers around her), all feelings are 
over, except a great pitifulness; and her 
robe of shadowy blue suits my eyes far 
better than the hot flesh-tints of the Medi- 
cean ladies of the great Peter Paul, in 
spite of that amplitude and royal ease of 
action under their stiff court costumes, at 
which Antony Watteau declares himself 
in dismay. 


August, 1705. 

I have just returned from early mass. 
I lingered long after the office was over, 
watching and pondering how in the world 
one could help a small bird which had 
flown into the church but could find no 
way out again. 1 suspect it will remain 
there, fluttering round and round distract- 
edly, far up under the arched roof, till it 
dies exhausted. I seem to have heard of 
some one who likened man’s life to a bird, 
passing just once only, on some winter 
night, from window to window, across a 
cheerfully lighted hall. The bird, taken 
captive by the ill-luck of a moment, re- 
peating its issueless circle till it expires, 





within the close vaulting of that great 
stone church —human life may be like 
that bird too! 

Antony Watteau returned to Paris yes- 
terday. Yes! Certainly great heights of 
achievement would seem to lie before him 
—access to regions where one may find 
it increasingly hard to follow him even in 
imagination, and figure to one’s self after 
what manner his life moves therein. 


Fanuary, 1709. 

Antony Watteau has competed for what 
is called the Prix de Rome, desiring 
greatly to profit by the grand establish- 
ment founded at Rome by King Lewis 
the Fourteenth, for the encouragement of 
French artists. He obtained only the 
second place, but does not renounce his 
desire to make the journey to Italy. 
Could I save enough by careful econo- 
mies for that purpose? It might be con- 
veyed to him in some indirect way that 
would not offend. 

February, 1712. 

We read, with much pleasure for all of 
us, in the Gazette to-day, among other 
events of the great world, that Antony 
Watteau had been elected to the Academy 
of Painting under the new title of Peintre 
des Fétes Galantes, and had been named 
also Peintre du Roi. My brother, Jean- 
Baptiste, ran to tell the news to old Jean- 
Philippe and Michelle Watteau. 

A new manner of painting! The old 
furniture of people’s rooms must needs 
be changed throughout, it would seem, to 
accord with this painting; or rather, the 
painting is designed exclusively to suit 
one particular kind of apartment — a man- 
ner of painting greatly prized, as we un- 
derstand, by those Parisian judges who 
have had the best opportunity of acquaint- 
ing themselves with whatever is most 
enjoyable in the arts — such is the achieve- 
ment of the young Watteau! He looks 
to receive more orders for his work than 
he will be able to execute. He will cer- 
tainly relish —he so elegant, so hungry 
for the colors of life—a free intercourse 
with those wealthy lovers of the arts, M. 
de Crozat, M. de Julienne, the Abbé de 
la Roque, the Count de Caylus, and M. 
Gersaint, the famous dealer in pictures, 
who are so anxious to lodge him in their 
fine Adte/s, and to have him of their com- 
pany at their country houses. Paris, we 
hear, has never been wealthier and more 
luxurious than now; and the great ladies 
outbid each other to have his work upon 
their very fans. Those vast fortunes, 
however, seem to change hands very rap- 
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idly. Anc Antony’s new manner? I am 
unable even to divine it — to conceive the 
trick and effect of it—at all. Only, 
something of lightness and coquetry I 
discern there, at variance, methinks, with 
his own singular gravity, and even sad- 
ness, of mien anc mind, more answerable 
to the stately apparelling of the age of 
Lewis XIV., or of Lewis XV., in these 
old, sombre Spaaish houses of ours. 
March, 1713. 

We have all beea very happy — Jean- 
Baptiste, as if in a delightful dream. An- 
tony Watteau, being consulted with re- 
gard to the lad’s training as a painter, has 
most generously offered to receive him 
for his own pupil. My father, for some 
reason unknown to me, seemed to hesi- 
tate at the first; but Jean-Baptiste, whose 
enthusiasm for Antony visibly refines and 
beautifies his whole nature, has won the 
necessary permission, and this dear young 
brother will leave us to-morrow. Our re- 
grets and his, at his parting from us for 
the first time, overtook our joy at his good 
fortune by surprise, at the last moment, 
just as we were about to bid each other 
good-night. Fora while there had seemed 
to be an uneasiness under our cheerful 
talk, as if each one present were conceal- 
ing something with an effort; and it was 
Jean-Baptiste himself who gave way at 
last. And then we sat down again, still 
together, and allowed free play to what 
was in our hearts, almost till morning, 
my sisters weeping much. I know better 
how to control myself. In a few days 
that delightful new life will have begun 
for him; and I have made him promise 
to write often to us. With how small a 
part of my whole life shall 1 be really liv- 
ing at Valenciennes! 


SYanuary, 1714. 

Jean-Philippe Watteau has received a 
letter from his son to-day. Old Michelle 
Watteau, whose sight is failing, though 
she still works (half by touch, indeed) at 
her pillow lace, was glad to hear me read 
the letter aloud more than once. It re- 
counts —how modestly and almost as a 
matter of course! —his late successes. 
And yet! does he, in writing to these 
old parents, whom he has forgiven for 
their hard treatment of him, purposely 
underrate his great good fortune and pres- 
ent happiness, not to shock them too much 
by the contrast between the delicate en- 
joyments of the life he now leads among 
the wealthy and refined, and that bald 
existence of theirs in his old home? A 
life, agitated, exigent, unsatisfying! That 


is what this letter discloses, below so at- 
tractive a surface. As his gift expands 
so does that incurable restlessness, one 
supposed but a humor natural to a prom- 
ising youth who had still everything to 
do. And now, the one realized enjoy- 
ment he has of all this, might seem to be 
the thought of the independence it has 
purchased him, so that he can escape from 
one lodging-place to another, just as it 
may please him. He has already desert- 
ed, somewhat incontinently, more than 
one of those fine houses, the liberal air of 
which he used so greatly to affect, and 
which have so readily received him. Has 
he failed really to grasp the fact of his 
great success and the rewards that lie be- 
fore him? At all events, he seems, after 
all, not greatly to value that fine world he 
is now privileged to enter, and has cer- 
tainly but little relish for his own works 
— those works which I for one so thirst 
to see. 


March, 1714. 

We were all — Jean-Philippe, Michelle 
Watteau, and ourselves — half in expecta- 
tion of a visit from Antony; and to-day, 
quite suddenly, he is with us. 1 was lin- 
gering after early mass this morning in 
the Church of Saint Vaast. It is good for 
me to be there. Our people lie under 
one of the great marble slabs before the 
jubé, some of the memorial brass balusters 
of which are engraved with their names 
and the dates of their decease. The set- 
tle of carved oak which runs all round 
the wide nave is my father’s own work. 
The quiet spaciousness of the place is it- 
self like a meditation, an acte de recueille- 
ment, and clears away the confusions of 
the heart. I suppose the heavy droning 
of the cari//on had smothered the sound 
of his footsteps, for on my turning round, 
when I supposed myself alone, Antony 
Watteau was standing near me. Con- 
stant observer, as he is, of the lights and 
shadows of things, he visits places of this 
kind at odd times. He has left Jean-Bap- 
tiste at work in Paris, and will stay this 
time with the old people, not at our house; 
though he has spent the better part of to- 
day in my father’s workroom. He hasn’t 
yet put off, in spite of all his late inter- 
course with the great world, his distant 
and preoccupied manner —a manner, it is 
true, the same to every one. It is cer- 
tainly not through pride in his success, as 
some might fancy, for he was thus always. 
It is rather as if, with all that success, life 
and its daily social routine were some- 
what of a burden to him. 
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April, 1714. 

At last we shall understand something 
of that new style of his—the Wattean 
style—so much relished by the great 
world at Paris. He has taken it into his 
kind head to paint and decorate our chief 
salon,—the room with the three long 
windows, which occupies the first floor of 
the house. 

The room was a landmark, as we used 
to think, an inviolable milestone and land- 
mark, of old Valenciennes fashion, — that 
sombre style, indulging much in contrasts 
of black or deep brown with white, which 
the Spaniards left behind them here. 
Doubtless their eyes had found its shad- 
ows cool and pleasant, when they shut 
themselves in from the cutting sunshine 
of their own country. But in our country, 
where we must needs economize not the 
shade but the sun, its grandiosity weighs 
a little on one’s spirits. Well! The 
rough plaster we used to cover as well as 
might be with morsels of old arras @ fer- 
sonnages, is replaced by dainty panelling 
of wood, with mimic columns, and a quite 
aerial scroll-work, around sunken spaces 
of a pale-rose stuff, and certain oval open- 
ings —two over the doors, opening on 
each side of the grand canapé which faces 
the windows, one over the chimney-piece, 
and one above the dahu¢ which forms its 
vis-a-vis —four spaces in all, to be filled 
by-and-by with “fantasies” of the four 
seasons, painted by his own hand. He 
will send us from Paris fauéeuz/s of a new 
pattern he has devised, suitably covered, 
and a painted clavegin. Our old silver 
Jiambeaux \ook well on the chimney-piece. 
Odd, faint-colored flowers fill coquettishly 
the little empty spaces here and there, 
like ghosts of nosegays left by visitors 
long ago, which paled thus, sympatheti- 
cally, at the decease of their old owners ; 
for, in spite of its new-fashionedness, all 
this array is really less like a new thing 
than the last surviving result of all the 
more lightsome adornments of past times. 
Only, the very walls seem to cry out 
no! to make delicate insinuation, for a 
music, a conversation, nimbler than any 
we have known, or are likely to find here. 
For himself, he converses well, but very 
sparingly. He assures us, indeed, that 
this new style is in truth a thing of old 
days, of his own old days here in Valen- 
ciennes, when, working long hours as a 
mason’s boy, he in fancy reclothed the 
walls of this or that house he was em- 
ployed in, with this fairy arrangement ; 
itself like a piece of “chamber music,” 
methinks, part answering to part; while 
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no too trenchant note is allowed to break 
through the delicate harmony of white, 
and pale red, and little golden touches. 
Yet it is all very comfortable also, it 
must be confessed; with an elegant open 
place for the fire, instead of the big old 
stove of brown tiles. The ancient, heavy 
furniture of our grandparents goes up, 
with difficulty, into the grenier, much 
against my father’s inclination. To recon- 
cile him to the change, Antony is painting 
his portrait in a vast Jerrugue, and with 
more vigorous massing of light and 
shadow than he is wont to permit him- 
self. 
Fune, 1714. 

He has completed the ovals — the four 
seasons. Oh! the summer-like grace, the 
freedom and softness of the Summer, — 
a hayfield such as we visited to-day, but 
boundless, and with touches of level 
Italian architecture in the hot, white, elu- 
sive distance, and wreaths of flowers, 
fairy hayrakes and the like, suspended 
from tree to tree, with that wonderful light- 
ness which is one of the charms of his 
work. I can understand through this, at 
last, what it is he enjoys, what he selects 
by preference from all that various world 
we pass our livesin. I am struck by the 
purity of the room he has refashioned for 
us—a sort of moral purity; yet, in the 
forms and colors of things. Is the aciual 
life of Paris, to which he will soon return, 
equally pure, that it relishes this kind of 
thing so strongly? Only, methinks ’tis a 
pity to incorporate so much of his work, 
of himself, with objects of use which 
must perish by use, or disappear, like our 
own old furniture, with mere change of 
fashion. 

Fuly, 1714. 

On the last day of Antony Watteau’s 
visit we made a party to Cambrai. We 
entered the cathedral church; it was the 
hour of vespers, and it happened that 
Monseigneur le Prince de Cambrai was 
in his place in the choir. He appears of 
great age, assists but rarely at the offices 
of religion, and is never to be seen in 
Paris; and Antony had much desired to 
behold him. Certainly, it was worth while 
to have come so far only to see him, and 
hear him give his pontifical blessing, in 
a voice feeble but of infinite sweetness, 
and with an inexpressibly graceful move- 
ment of the hands. A veritable grand 
seigneur/ His refined old age, the im- 
press of genius and honors, even his dis- 
appointments, concur with natural graces 
to make him seem too distinguished (a fit- 
ter word fails me) for this world. Omnia 
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vanitas / he seems to say, yet with a pro- 
found resignation, which makes the things 
we are most of us so fondly occupied 
with seem petty enough. Omnia vani- 
tas/ Is that indeed the proper comment 
on our lives, coming, as it does in this 
case, from one who might have made his 
own all that life has to bestow? Yet he 
was never to be seen at court, and has 
lived here almost as an exile. Was our 
Great King Lewis jealous of a true grand 
Seigneur, or grand monarque by natural 
gitt and the favor of heaven, that he could 
not endure his presence? 


Fuly, 1714. 

My own portrait remains unfinished at 
his sudden departure. I sat for it in a 
walking-dress, made under his direction 
—a gown ofa peculiar silken stuff, falling 
into an abundance of small folds, giving 
me “a certain air of piquancy” which 
pleases him, but is far enough from my 
true self. My old Flemish faz//e, which | 
shall always wear, suits me better. 

I notice that our good-hearted but some- 
times difficult friend said little of our 
brother Jean-Baptiste, though he knows us 
so anxious on his account — spoke only 
of his constant industry, cautiously, and 
not altogether with satisfaction, as if the 
sight of it wearied him. 


September, 1714. 

Will Antony ever accomplish that long- 
pondered journey to Italy? For his own 
sake, I should be glad he might. Yet it 
seems desolately far, across those great 
hills and plains. I remember how I 
formed a plan for providing him with a 
sum sufficient for the purpose. But that 
he no longer needs. 

With myself, how to pass time becomes 
sometimes the question; unavoidably, 
though it strikes me as a thing unspeak- 
ably sad ina life so short as ours. The 
sullenness of a long, wet day is yielding 
just now to an outburst of watery sunset, 
which strikes from the far horizon of this 
quiet world of ours, over fields and wil- 
low woods, upon the shifty weather-vanes, 
and long-pointed windows of the tower 
on the square —from which the axgelus 
is sounding — with a momentary promise 
ofa fine night. I preferthe sa/u¢at Saint 
Vaast. The walk thither is a longer 
one; and I have a fancy always that I may 
meet Antony Watteau there again, any 
time ; just as, when a child, having found 
one day a tiny box in the shape of a 
silver coin, for long afterwards I used to 
try every piece of money that came into 
my hands, expecting it to open. 





September, 1714 

We were sitting in the Watteau cham- 
ber for the coolness, this sultry evening. 
A sudden gust of wind ruffled the lights 
in the sconces on the walls; the distant 
rumblings, which had continued all the 
afternoon, broke out at last; and through 
the driving rain, a coach, rattling across 
the A/ace, stops at our door; and in a mo- 
ment Jean-Baptiste is with us once again ; 
but with bitter tears in his eyes; dis- 
missed ! 

October, 1714. 

Jean Baptiste! he, too, rejected by An- 
tony! It makes our friendship and fra- 
ternal sympathy closer. And still, as he 
works, not less sedulously than of old, and 
still so full of loyalty to his old master, in 
thatWatteau chamber, I seem to see An- 
tony himself, of whom Jean Baptiste dares 
not yet speak,—to come very near to 
his work, and understand his great parts. 
And Jean-Baptiste’s work may stand, for 
the future, as the central interest of my 
life. I bury myself in that. 


February, 1715. 

If I understand anything of these 
matters, Antony Watteau paints that del- 
icate life of Paris so excellently, with so 
much spirit, partly because, after all, he 
looks down upon it, or despises it. To 
persuade myself of that, is my womanly 
satisfaction for his preference — his ap- 
parent preference — for a world so differ- 
ent from mine. Those coquetries, those 
vain and perishable graces, can be ren- 
dered so perfectly through an intimate 
understanding of them. For him, to un- 
derstand must be to despise them; while 
(I think I know why) he yet undergoes 
their fascination. Hence that discontent 
with himself which keeps pace with his 
fame. It would have been better for him 
— he would have enjoyed a purer and more 
real happiness —had he remained here, 
obscure; as it might have been better 
for me! 

It is altogether different with Jean- 
Baptiste. He approches that life, and all 
its pretty nothingness, from a level no 
higher than its own; and, beginning just 
where Antony Watteau leaves off in dis- 
dain, produces a solid and veritable like- 
ness of it, and of its ways. 


March, 1715. 
There are points in his painting (I ap- 
prehend this through his own persistently 
modest observations) at which he works 
out his purpose more excellently than 
Watteau; of whom he has trusted him- 
self to speak at last, with a wonderful self- 
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effacement, pointing out in each of those 
pictures, for the rest so just and true, how 
Antony would have managed this or that ; 
and, with what an easy superiority, have 
done the thing better —done the impos- 
sible. 
February, 1716. 

There are good things, attractive things, 
in life, meant for one and not for another 
—not meant perhaps for me; as there 
are pretty clothes which are not suitable 
for every one. I find a certain immobility 
of disposition in me, to quicken or inter- 
fere with which is like physical pain. He, 
so brilliant, petulant, mobile! Iam better 
far beside Jean-Baptiste — in contact with 
his quiet, even labor, and manner of being. 
At first he did the work to which he had 
set himself, sullenly ; but the mechanical 
labor of it has cleared his mind and temper 
at last, as a sullen day turns quite clear 
and fine by imperceptible change. With 
the earliest dawn he enters his a/edier, the 
Watteau chamber, where he remains at 
work all day. The dark evenings he 
spends in industrious preparation with the 
crayon for the pictures he is to finish dur- 
ing the hours of daylight. His toil is 
also his amusement; he goes but rarely 
into the society whose manners he has to 
reproduce. His animals, pet animals, (he 
knows it!) are meretoys. But he finishes 
a large number of works, dessus de portes, 
clavegin cases, and the like. His hap- 
piest, most genial moments, he puts, like 
savings of fine gold, into one particular 
picture (true ofus magnum, as he hopes) 
“La Balangoire.” He has the secret of 
surprising effects with a certain pearl-grey 
silken stuff of his predilection; and it 
must be confessed that he paints hands 
— which a draughtsman, of course, should 
understand at least twice as well as all 
other people — with surpassing expres- 
sion. 


March, 1716. 

Is it the depressing result of this labor, 
of a too exacting labor? I know not. 
But at times (it is his one melancholy) he 
expresses a strange apprehension of pov- 
erty, of penury,and mean surroundings in 
old age; reminding me of that childish 
disposition to hoard, which I noticed in 
him of old. And then—inglorious Wat- 
teau, as he is! —at times, that steadiness 
in which he is so great a contrast to Anto- 
ny, as it were, accumulates, changes, into 
a ray of genius, a grace, an inexplicable 
touch of truth, in which all his heaviness 
leaves him for a while, and he actually 
goes beyond the master; as himself pro- 





tests to me, yet modestly. And still, it is 
precisely at those moments that he feels 
most the difference between himself and 
Antony Watteau. In shat country, al/ 
the pebbles are golden nuggets, he says; 
with perfect good humor. 
April, 1717. 

’Tis truly in a delightful abode that An- 
tony Watteau is just now lodged —the 
hétel, or town house of M. de Crozat, which 
is not only a comfortable dwelling-place, 
but also a precious museum lucky people 
gofartosee. Jean-Baptiste, too, has seen 
the place, and describes it. The antiqui- 
ties, beautiful curiosities of all sorts — 
above all, the original drawings of those 
old masters Antony so greatly admires — 
are arranged all around one there, that 
the influence, the genius of thv.> things 
may imperceptibly play upon, and enter 
into one, and form what one does. The 
house is situated near the Rue Richelieu, 
but has a large garden about it. M. de 
Crozat gives his musical parties there, 
and Antony Watteau has painted the walls 
of one of the apartments with the four 
seasons, after the manner of ours, but 
doubtless improved by second thoughts. 
This beautiful place is now Antony’s home 
for a while. The house has but one story, 
with attics in its #ansard roof, like those 
of a farmhouse in the country. I fancy 
Antony fled thither for a few moments, 
from the visitors who weary him; breath- 
ing the freshness of that dewy garden in 
the very midst of Paris. As for me, I 
suffocate, this summer afternoon in this 
pretty Watteau chamber of ours, where 
Jean-Baptiste is working so contentedly. 


May, 1717. 

In spite of what happened, Jean-Bap- 
tiste has been looking forward to a visit 
to Valenciennes which Antony Watteau 
proposes to make. He hopes aiways — 
has a patient hope —that Antony’s former 
patronage of him may be revived. And 
now he is among us, actually at his work 
— restless and disquieting, meagre, like a 
woman with some nervous malady. Is it 
pity, then, but pity, one must feel for the 
brilliant one? He has been criticising 
the work of Jean-Baptiste, who takes his 
judgments generously, gratefully. Can it 
be that, after all, he despises, and is no 
true lover of his own art, and is but 
chilled by an enthusiasm for it in another, 
such as that of Jean-Baptiste?—as if 
Jean-Baptiste over-valued it, or as if some 
ignobleness or blunder, anda sign that he 
has really missed his aim, started out of 
his work at the sound of praise—as if 
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such praise could hardly be altogether 
sincere. 
Fune, 1717. 

And at last one has actual sight of his 
work — what itis. He has brought with 
him certain long-cherished designs to 
finish here in quiet, as he protests he has 
never finished before. That charming 
noblesse — can it be really so distinguished 
to the minutest point, so naturally aristo- 
cratic? Half in masquerade, playing the 
drawing-room or garden comedy of life, 
these persons have upon them, not less 
than the landscape he composes, and 
among the accidents of which they group 
themselves with such a perfect fitting- 
ness, a certain light we should seek for 
in vain, upon anything real. For their 
framework they have around them a ver- 
itable architecture — a tree-architecture 
—of which those moss-grown balusters, 
termes, statues, fountains, are really but 
members. Only, as I gaze upon those 
windless afternoons, I find myself always 
saying to myself involuntarily, “ The even- 
ing will be a wet one.” ‘The storm is 
always brooding through the massy splen- 
dor of the trees, above those sun-dried 
glades or lawns, where delicate children 
may be trusted thinly clad; and the secu- 
lar trees themselves will hardly outlast an- 
other generation. 


Fuly, 1717. 

There has been an exhibition of his 
pictures in the hall of the Academy of 
St. Luke; and all the world has been to 
see. 

Yes! Besides that unreal, imaginary 
light upon these scenes and persons, 
which is a pure gift of his, there was a 
light, a poetry, in those persons and things 
themselves, close at hand, we had not 
seen. He has enabled us to see it; we 
are so much the better off thereby, and I, 
for one, the better. The world he sets 
before us so engagingly has its care for 
purity, its cleanly preferences, in what one 
is to see—in the outsides of things — 
and there is something, a sign, a memento 
at the least, even in that. There is my 
simple notion, wholly womanly perhaps, 
but which I may hold by, of the purpose 
of the arts. 

August, 1717. 

And yet! (to read my mind, my experi- 
ence, in somewhat different terms) me- 
thinks Antony Watteau reproduces that 
gallant world, those patched and powdered 
ladies and fine cavaliers, so much to its 
own satisfaction, partly because he de- 
spises it; if this be a possible condition 


of excellent artistic production. People 
talk of a new era now dawning upon the 
world, of fraternity, liberty, humanity, of a 
novel sort of social freedom in which 
men’s natural goodness of heart will blos- 
som at a thousand points hitherto re- 
pressed, of wars disappearing from the 
world in an infinite, benevolent ease of 
life— yes, perhaps of infinite littleness 
also. And it is the outward manner of 
that, which, partly by anticipation, and 
through pure intellectual power, Antony 
Watteau has caught, together with a flat- 
tering something of his own, added there- 
to. Himself really of the old time — that 
serious old time which is passing away, 
the impress of which he carries on his 
physiognomy —he dignifies, by what in 
him is neither more nor less than a pro- 
found melancholy, the essential insignifi- 
cance of what he w//s to touch in all 
that; transforming its mere pettiness into 
grace. It looks certainly very graceful, 
fresh, animated, Jiguant, as they love to 
say — yes! and withal, I repeat, perfectly 
pure; and may well congratulate itself on 
the loan of a fallacious grace, not its own. 
For in truth Antony Watteau is still the 
mason’s boy, and deals with that world 
under a fascination, of the nature of which 
he is half-conscious methinks, puzzled 
at “the queer trick he possesses,” to use 
his own phrase. You see him growing 
ever more and more meagre, as he goes 
through the world and its applause. Yet 
he reaches with wonderful sagacity the 
secret of an adjustment of colors, a coéf- 
fure,a toilette, setting I know not what 
air of real superiority on such things. He 
will never overcome his early training; 
and these light things will possess for 
him always a kind of worth, as character- 
izing that impossible or forbidden world 
which the mason’s boy saw through the 
closed gateways of the enchanted garden. 
Those trifling and petty graces, insignia 
to him of that nobler world of aspiration 
and idea, even now that he is aware, as I 
conceive, of their true littleness, bring 
back to him, by the power of association, 
all the old magical exhilaration of his 
dream, his dream of a better world than 
the realone. There is the formula, as I 
apprehend, of his success—of his ex- 
traordinary hold on things so alien from 
himself, And I think there is more real 
hilarity in my brother’s /étes champétres 
— more truth to life, and therefore less 
distinction. Yes! the world profits by 
such reflection of its poor, coarse self, in 
one who renders all its caprices from the 





height of a Corneille. That is my way of 
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making up to myself for the fact that I 
think Azs days, too, would have been really 
happier, had he remained obscure at Va- 
lenciennes. 
September, 1717. 

My own poor likeness, begun so long 
ago, still remains unfinished on the easel, 
at his departure from Valenciennes — 
perhaps forever; since the‘old people de- 
parted this life in the hard winter of last 
year, at no distant time from each other. 
It is pleasanter to him to sketch and plan 
than to paint and finish; and he is often 
out of humor with himself because he can- 
not project into a picture the life and 
spirit of his first thought with the crayon. 
He would fain begin, where that famous 
master, Gerard Dow, left off, and snatch, 
as it were, with a single stroke, what in 
him was the result of infinite patience. 
It is the sign of this sort of promptitude 
that he values solely in the work of an- 
other. To my thinking there is a kind of 
greed or grasping in that humor; as if 
things were not to last very long, and one 
must snatch opportunity. And often he 
succeeds. The old Dutch painter cher- 
ished with a kind of piety his colors and 
pencils. Antony Watteau, on the con- 
trary, will hardly make any preparations 
for his work at all, or even clean his pa- 
lette, in the dead set he makes at improvi- 
sation. ’Tis the contrast perhaps between 
the staid Dutch genius and the petulant, 
sparkling French temper of this new era, 
into which he has thrown himself. Alas! 
it is already apparent that the result also 
loses something of longevity, of durability 
— the colors fading or changing, from the 
first, somewhat rapidly, as Jean-Baptiste 
notes. ’Tis true, a mere trifle alters or 
produces the expression. But then, on 
the other hand, in pictures the whole effect 
of which lies in a kind of harmony, the 
treachery of a single color must needs in- 
volve the failure of the whole to outlast 
the fleeting grace of those social conjunc- 
tions it is meant to perpetuate. This is 
what has happened, in part, to that por- 
trait on the easel. Meantime, he has 
commanded Jean-Baptiste to finish it; and 
so it must be. 


October, 1717+ 

Antony Watteau is an excellent judge 
of literature, and I have been reading 
(with infinite surprise) in my afternoon 
walks in the little wood here, a new book 
he left behind him—a great favorite of 
his; as it has been a favorite with large 
numbers in Paris. Those pathetic shocks 
of fortune, those sudden alternations of 





pleasure and remorse, which must always 
lie among the very conditions of an irreg- 
ular and guilty love, as in sinful games 
of chance,—they have begun to talk of 
these things in Paris, to amuse themselves 
with the spectacle of them; set forth here, 
in the story of poor Manon Lescaut — for 
whom fidelity is impossible; so vulgarly 
eager for the money which can buy pleas- 
ures such as hers — with an art like Wat- 
teau’s own, for lightness and grace. In- 
capacity of truth, yet with such tender- 
ness, such a gift of tears, on the one side ; 
on the other, a faith so absolute as to give 
to an illicit love almost the regularity of 
marriage! And this is the book those fine 
ladies in Watteau’s “ conversations,” who 
look so exquisitely pure, lay down on the 
cushion when the children run up to have 
their laces righted. Yet the pity of it! 
What floods of tears! There is a tone 
about it all which strikes me as going well 
with the grace of these leafless birch-trees 
against the sky, the silver of their bark, 
and a certain delicate odor of decay which 
rises from the soil. It is all one half- 
light; and the heroine, nay! the hero 
himself also, that dainty Chevalier des 
Grieux, with all his fervor, have, I think, 
but a half-life in them truly, from the 
first. And I could fancy myself half of 
their condition this evening, as I sit here 
alone, while a premature touch of winter 
upon it makes the outer world seem so 
inhospitable an entertainer of one’s spirit. 
With so little genial warmth to keep it 
there, one feels that an accidental touch 
might shake it away altogether; so chilled 
at heart it seems to me, as I gaze on that 
glacial point in the motionless sky, like 
some mortal spot whence death begins to 
creep over the body. 

And yet, in the midst of this, by mere 
force of contrast, comes back to me, very 
vividly, the true color, ruddy with flower 
and fruit, of the past summer, among the 
streets and gardens of some of our old 
towns we visited; when the thought of 
cold was a luxury, and the earth dry 
enough to sleep upon. The summer was 
indeed a fine one; and the whole country 
seemed bewitched. A kind of infectious 
sentiment passed upon one, like an efflux 
from its flowers and flower-like architec- 
ture — flower-like to me at least, but of 
which I never felt the beauty before. 

And as I think of that, certainly I have 
to confess that there is a wonderful reality 
about this lovers’ story; an accordance 
between themselves and the conditions 
of things around them, so deep as to make 
it seem that the course of their lives could 
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hardly have been other than it was. That 
comes, perhaps, wholly of the writer’s 
skill; but, at all events, I must read the 
book no more. 
Sune, 1718. 
And he has allowed that Mademoiselle 
Rosalba — ce bel esprit—who can dis- 
course upon the arts like a master, to 
paint his portrait—has painted hers in 
return! She holds a lapful of white roses 
with hertwohands. Rosa Alba/ himself 
has inscribed it! It will be engraved, to 
circulate and perpetuate it the better. 
One’s journal, here in one’s solitude, is 
of service at least in this, that it affords 
an escape for vain regrets, angers, im- 
patience. One puts this and that angry 
spasm into it, and is delivered from it so. 
And then, it was at the desire of M. de 
Crozat that the thing was done. One 
must oblige one’s patrons. The lady also, 
they tell me, is Jottrinaire, like Antony 
himself, and like to die. And he who has 
always lacked either the money or the 
spirits to make that long-pondered, much- 
desired journey to Italy, has found in her 
work the veritable accent and color of 
those old Venetian masters he would so 
willingly have studied under the sunshine 
of their own land. Alas! How little 
peace have his great successes given him 
— how little of that quietude of mind, 
without which, methinks, one fails in true 
dignity of character. 
November, 1718. 
His thirst for change of place has act- 
ually driven him to England, that veritable 
home of the consumptive. Ah, me! I 
feel it may be the coup de grace. Tohave 
run into the native country of consumption 
— strange caprice of that desire to travel, 
which he has really indulged so little in 
his life —of the restlessness which, they 
tell me, is itself a symptom of this terri- 
ble disease. 
Fanuary, 1720. 
As once before, after long silence, a 
token has reached us —aslight token that 
he remembers —an etched plate, one of 
very few he has executed, with that old 
subject — Soldiers on the March. And 
the weary soldier himself is returning 
once more to Valenciennes, on his way 
from England to Paris. 
February, 1720. 
Those sharply arched brows, those 
restless eyes which seem larger than ever 
—something that seizes on one, and is 
almost terrible in his expression — speak 
clearly, and irresistibly set one on the 
thought of a summing up of his life. I 
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am reminded of the day when, already 
with that air of e del sérieux, he was found 
sketching, with so much truth to the in- 
most mind in them, those picturesque 
mountebanks at the fair in the Grande 
Place; and I find, throughout his course 
of life, something of the essential melan- 
choly of the comedian. He, so fastidious 
and cold, and who has never “ventured 
the representation of passion,” does but 
amuse the gay world; and is aware of 
that, though certainly unamused himself 
all the while. Just now, however, he is 
finishing a very different picture —that 
too, full of humor—an English family 
group, with a little girl riding a wooden 
horse ; the father, and the mother, holding 
his tobacco-pipe, stand in the centre. 
March, 1720. 
To-morrow he will depart finally. And 
this evening the syndics of the Academy 
of Saint Luke came with their scarves 
and banners to conduct their illustrious 
fellow-citizen, by torchlight, to supper in 
their Guildhall, where all their beautiful 
old corporation plate will be displayed. 
The Watteau salon was lighted up to re- 
ceive them. There is something in the 
payment of great honors to the living 
which fills one with apprehension, espe- 
cially when the recipient of them looks so 
like a dying man. God have mercy on 
him! 
April, 1721. 
We were on the point of retiring to rest 
last evening when a messenger arrived 
post-haste, with a letter on behalf of An- 
tony Watteau, desiring Jean-Baptiste’s 
presence at Paris. We did not go to bed 
that night; and my brother was on his 
way before daylight, his heart full of a 
strange conflict of joy and apprehension. 
May, 1721. 
A letter at last! from Jean-Baptiste, 
occupied with cares of all sorts at the 
bedside of the sufferer. Antony fancying 
that the air of the country might do him 
good, the Abbé Haranger, one of the 
canons of the Church of Saint Germain 
 Auxerrois, where he was in the habit of 
hearing mass, has lent him a house at 
Nogent-sur-Marne. There he receives a 
few visitors. Butin truth the places he 
once liked best, the people, nay, the very 
friends, have become to him nothing less 
than insupportable. Though he still 
dreams of change, and would fain try his 
native air once more, he is at work con- 
stantly upon his art; but solely by way of 
a teacher, instructing (with a kind of re- 
morseful diligence, it would seem) Jean- 
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Baptiste, who will be heir to his unfinished 
work, and take up many of his pictures 
where he has left them. He seems now 
anxious for one thing only, to give his old 
“dismissed ” disciple what remains of 
himself, and the last secrets of his genius. 
His property — nine thousand livres only 
— goes to his relations. Jean-Baptiste 
has found these last weeks immeasurably 
useful. 

For the rest, bodily exhaustion, per- 
haps, and this new interest in an old 
friend, have brought him tranquillity at 
last, a tranquillity in which he is much 
occupied with matters of religion. Ah! it 
was everso with me. And one /ives also 
most reasonably so. With women, at 
least, it is so, quite certainly. Yet I know 
not what there is of a pity which strikes 
deep, at the thought of a man, a while 
since so strong, turning his face to the 
wall from the things which most occupy 
men’s lives. ’Tis that homely, but honest 
curé of Nogent he has caricatured so often, 
who attends him. 

Fuly, 1721. 

Our incomparable Watteau is ne more! 
Jean-Baptiste returned unexpectedly. I 
heard his hasty footstep on the stairs. 
We turned together into that room; and 
he told his story there. Antony Watteau 
departed suddenly, in the arms of M. 
Gersaint, on one of the late hot days of 
July. At the last moment he had been at 
work upon a crucifix for the good curé of 
Nogent, liking little the very rude one he 
possessed. He died with all the senti- 
ments of religion. 

He has been a sick man all his life. 
He was always a seeker after something 
in the world, that is there in no satisfying 
measure, or not at all. 

WALTER PATER. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ON A KENTISH HEATH. 


PURPLE and gold — how well the words 
go together. They are both of them roy- 
al, imperial, and in combination they ex- 
press asumptuous beauty. And our heath 
is all purple and goid. For the low-grow- 
ing, autumn-flowering furze is just of a 
height with the heather, so that the broad 
levels of purple bloom are shot through 
and through with thread-of-gold. The ba- 
sis of the splendid fabric is adeep bronzed 
green, of wondrous pile and softness, and 
thereupon, as in the “kincobs” of the 
East, is worked with heather blossom a 





rich brocade, the color of ripening mul- 
berries, and streaked and spangled and 
flowered with the yellowest of yellow. 

Here, the furze runs like a fringe round 
an unbroken sheet of purple, gilding the 
edges of it as you see the edges of 
clouds at sunset gilt. There, it boldly in- 
vades the level color, damascening it as 
with in-beaten metal, enchasing it with 
golden tracery. Yonder it mixes up with 
the heather, bunch for bunch, alternate 
patches of Tyrian dye and Ophir, like the 
floor of Belshazzar’s feasting-house, yel- 
low and glorious purple —a field of the 
cloth of gold. 

And the bracken here and there holds 
up fronds of chestnut and canary and daf- 
fodil, strange, sun-ripened tints of russet 
and auburn, and round and about stand 
the hawthorns in their autumn livery, 
vinous-bronzed and tawny and scarlet, 
berried on every spray with crimson 
bunches. Here and there, too, are clumps 
of broom and tall spring-flowering gorse, 
dark green, on which the whin-chats perch 
to whistle signals to each other, and the 
ye!low-hammer sits to ask for a “little, 
little, bit of bread and noo-oo chee-eese ;” 
where the goldfinches sometimes stop for 
a minute to flirt, and in and out of which 
in the evening birds come and go, flitting 
mysteriously, close to the ground, slipping 
in at one side and slipping out at the 
other. 

This has always struck me curiously, 
that after sunset one should see upon the 
heath so many more birds than during 
the day. When the sun is shining the 
larks are hidden inthe sky. There isa 
perpetual antiphony of finches secreted in 
the bushes. From tuft to tuft the pipits 
are calling to one another. But in the 
dusk of the evening, though all are quiet 
except perhaps a humming night-jar or 
family of belated starlings, and the Joud- 
est sound you hear is the boom of the 
passing beetle, the birds are seen every- 
where, flitting across the grassy paths, 
dipping into the heather, fluttering, at the 
sound of your passing, out of the bram- 
bies. The place is alive with them, dodg- 
ing about in a queer, crepuscular, conspir- 
ator-like way. The swallows stay out late, 
and no wonder, for in the autumn twilight 
a myriad of weak-winged insects, feeble 
folk of the gloaming, are flickering above 
the heath and the fern, and the swift- 
winged hirundines have them at their 
mercy. 

What a delight an autumn day is on 
such a heath as this! I am one of those 
who can contemplate heather quite apart 
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from grouse. The colors of the land- 
scape, the songs of the birds, the per- 
fumes which the breeze is perpetually 
blowing about, the insect life, suffice to 
make my holidays perfectly happy. And 
I know no one who can be so “accurately 
well” idle as I can be. A holiday, as I 
define it, is “the negation of work in its 
greatest energy.” Anything like Alans 
—oh! the horror of the plan-maker — 
spoils my day. Watches, I think, should 
be left at home; and if any one opens his 
mouth on the subject of business be should 
be at once put to death, kindly but firmly. 
There must be no appointments made to 
meet anywhere, at any time. Much bet- 
ter than this that everybody should get 
lost by himself. Nor must there be any 
preconcerted purpose in the day’s pro- 
ceedings. If I have to go to see “a 
sight,” the day is no longer a holiday. It 
is an expedition.. When I am shooting, 
fishing, sketching, “ naturalizing,” I am at 
work. I do not count playing in a cricket- 
match a holiday. If I come upon one be- 
ing played, and lie down on the bank and 
watch it, well and good; but I am not 
going to field out half a day, and try to 
make myself believe that I have been en- 
joying idleness. To be thoroughly idle 
there must be nothing so serious as sport 
or play mixed up with my vacancy. All 
I want is to be sunned upon, and breezed 
at, and be-flowered, be-birded, and be- 
butterflied; to lie down a liitle all about 
and look up into the green of trees; to 
walk with rustling feet in drifts of dead 
leaves; to watch rabbits bob in and out. 
If I have a companion with me it must be 
some one without a will, with no authority 
to originate, nor privilege of contention, 
some one who will not be offended by 
silence, and with whom you can talk non- 
sense. I have an excellent device when 
I am on the heath. I say, “ Let us look 
for white heather.” There is not much 
of it about, but still enough to give search 
some remote chances of success. And 
“looking for white heather” means with 
me lying on mossy banks listening to sky- 
larks, sitting by the pond and watching 
dragon-flies, strolling about in all direc- 
tions among the purple and gold, up and 
dowa the beautiful hillocks. Some day, 
when decrepitude has overtaken me, and 
overwork made a wreck of me, I think I 
shall go to old Fiddyman’s farm and ap- 
ply for some cows to look after me. 
There are a number of cows on the 
heath now who look after a small boy. 
But they could manage much more than 
that. Any one of them is a more respon- 
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sible-looking, sensible person than the 
boy. While he is asleep under the hon- 
eysuckles they graze all around him to 
see that nobody steals his stick. But 
they never disturb him. When he wakes 
up they let him go blackberrying, but as 
soon as it is supper time they take him 
back punctually to the farm and make 
him over to old Fiddyman. 

Meanwhile, do not let us stand. “To 
sit is better than to stand; to lie down is 
better than to sit,’’ say the Persians, and 
out here in the mellow sunshine, with the 
springy heather and moss tempting us in 
all directions, why crucify our comfort by 
standing? Get your eyes level with the 
harebells and watch the republic of the 
insects at their business and pleasure. 
A drop of dew is still lying in the down 
of the young plantain leaf, and a green 
small fly, with wings that are perpetually 
on the fidget, no waist, and a brilliant red 
tip to its tail, is reconnoitring the little 
pool, It fidgets about, searching the 
leaves on both sides, as if it expected to 
find something and was disappointed — 
and then it is off. Yet we were nearly 
being spectators of atragedy. This tiny 
insect is a terrible flying dragon to small 
caterpillars, for it pounces upon them, 
stings them, and lays an egg in the wound. 
Thereafter the egg hatches, and the fly- 
grub feeds upon the caterpillar, hollowing 
out its skin, but carefully avoiding vital 
parts, until it is full grown. Then it 
turns into a minute chrysalis and goes 
comfortably to sleep, and the poor cater- 
pillar, though it must feel strangely hol- 
low, thinks it is time to turn chrysalis too, 
and so it spins itself a little web and 
hangs itself up by its tail, awaiting the 
change which never takes place, for in- 
stead of turning into a chrysalis, and after 
that into a little moth, its skin merely 
shrivels up into a kind of waterproof cover 
for the smaller trespasser inside, who in 
time emerges “the image of its mother ” 
and flits off, with the same nervous, 
twitching wings, to look for other little 
green caterpillars to victimize. 

See here what comes along—a moth 
with white wings humped up on its shoul- 
ders, and long, tapering horns sticking 
straight out before it. It looks something 
like a bison —something too like those 
oxen with wondrous horns that were 
shipped from India as food for our troops 
in Suakin. What sport they gave, those 
rampant cattle! I have stood myself on 
a heap of coal and watched one of them 
charging up and down the jetty, clearing 
everybody off it, transport officers and 
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commissariat coolies, Arabs and negroes, 
soldiers and sailors, and Lucas & Aird’s 
navvies. To get it off the ship was 
the first difficulty, but half hustled, half 
dragged, the fierce horned thing would at 
last be forced down the sloping gangway 
on to the landing-place — and then “ Stand 
clear!” was the word. No sooner were 
its ropes slipped than the beast was off, 
straight up the jetty, round the piled-up 
coals, back again, round and round, up and 
down, snorting, capering, prodding, as 
nimble as‘the old experienced bulls of the 
Portuguese bull-ring —who make such 
sport for the spectators by chasing the 
ring-keepers and water-sellers round the 
outer passage —and as furious as any 
Spanish one. And how every one vanished 
off its path jumping to right and left, into 
the shallow water, climbing up on to the 
coal! And then the great white brute, 
master of the situation, would stand and 
paw the planks and bellow triumphantly, 
and toss its horns, till some moving Arab 
in the distance caught its eye — and thenit 
was off again, tail up in air and head down, 
at a wonderful speed. But how hard it 
is, with the sky above me ringing with 
larks the bumble-bees fumbling over the 
white clover, here on this Kentish heath, 
stretched at ease and pipe in mouth, to 
recall the Soudan, with its scorching sand 
and its dead camels and prowling Arabs. 
Meanwhile, where is our little hump- 
backed moth? It has foregathered with 
another of its kind, and they are dancing 
a country-dance on opposite sides of a 
grass-blade. How do these little mites 
find each other in such wildernesses? 
This instinct for discovering one another 
is surely one of the most wonderful in na- 
ture. See here, creeping along up the 
slender stem, comesa ladybird. It thinks 
perhaps there are some blight among the 
blossoms at the top, and if there are it 
willeatthem. It is a nimble little crea- 
ture, this bug in a tortoise-shell, and a 
wolf to the “blight,” for it falls upon 
them as a wolf upon a flock of sheep, and 
worries them one after the other, leaving 
only their empty skins behind. But it is 
disappointed now. The harebells have 
got no blight upon them, and the ladybird 
is getting up on tiptoe to fly away. 
Flieg nach Osten, 
Flieg nach Westen, 
Flieg dahin wo mein Liebster wohnt. 


But whence arose the universal idea of 
the peculiar sanctity of the pretty insect ? 
They crawl like bugs—in fact, “ lady- 
bug ” is their real name —and if you push 
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them they shut up and do not even crawl. 
It takes them a long time, unless the day 
be very bright, to make up their minds to 
fly, and, in short, they are thoroughly pe- 
destrian, commonplace little beetles. That 
they eat the “ blight’? with such voracity 
makes them great favorites of mine, and 
many is the pill-boxful that I have carried 
home off the furze to clear my green- 
house for me. But this does not seem 
to be sufficient to make them such very 
sacred creatures as they seem to be. Only 
listen to some of their names in various 
European languages — “ the little bird of 
the sun;” “the little lady of the sun;” 
“St. Michael’s chicken,” and St. Lucia’s ; 
“St. Nicholas’s little dove ;” “ the Bishop 
Burnaby ; ” “ the animal of heaven ;” * the 
little bird of Mary;” “the little cow,” 
“little bird,” “little horse,” “ of God.” 
Now, how did this insignificant, but pretty- 
looking creature arrive at all this prodi- 
gious honor? I have never, as yet, met 
with any explanation. However, here 
they are; so 


Flieg nach Osten, 
Flieg nach Westen, 
Flieg dahin wo mein Liebster wohnt. 


The Kentish folk hereabouts say they are 
good, when powdered up, against measles 
and colic. Kill one,and you'll break your 
leg before the snow falls. 

Not that I protest at all against such 
whimsicalities. These old-world fancies 
about beasts and birds, insects and flow- 
ers, go a long way towards making natural 
history fascinating, and I am inclined to 
resent all interference with them. 

“ Harebell,” so wisely stupid folk try 
to persuade us, ought to be “air-bell,” 
* hair-bell,” or something else. Now, 
why? Is there any reason for supposing 
that, because they have no imagination 
themselves, therefore no one else ever 
had? Why should it not be 4are-bell, 
meaning neither more nor less than this, 
that the beautiful blue campanile, with its 
little clapper, is the veritable bell which 
the hares ring? “ Why should they ringa 
bell?” asks Dry-as-dust. “ Why should 
not they?” retorts Alice. It was a fancy, 
and a very pretty one, too, I think, that 
out here, on this heath, where hares de- 
light to bounce about, the animals rang 
these bells. ‘“ Witches’ thimble” is an- 
other name for the flower, which, 


for her stainless azure hue, 
Claims to be worn of none but of the true, 


and perhaps some mouldy wiseacre will 
be so good as to explain this away too as 
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some “corruption” of the words. The 
French call the little white harebell 
“nun of the fields.” Then why not, in all 
conscience, “ #are-bell ”? We have colt’s- 
foot, ox-eye, dog-rose, cat-mint, mouse-ear, 
fox-glove, sow-thistle, horse-radish, buck- 
thorn, hart’s-tongue, sheep’s-bit, and ever 
so many more, beasts, birds, and insects, 
and why should every one who writes 
about our exquisite heath-land bluebell 
insist on saying that “hair” is better 
than “ hare” —in consequence, forsooth, 
of the delicate, hairlike elegance of the 
stalk? But, as a matter of fact, the peo- 
ple who named our wild-flowers were poets, 
and what beautiful names they have given 
many of them, speedwell and forget-me- 
not, buttercup and heartsease! and Pro- 
fessor Fungus is no more in sympathy 
with them than rooks are with the Muses. 
Of course it is Aare-bell. The hares ring 
them when they want to. The next hare 
coming along can tell where the first hare 
has gone, because the bells which it set 
ringivg as it brushed past, are still * wag- 
ging their sweet heads.” 

By-the-way, talking of names, how very 
characteristic of the rustic sweetheart 
many are — lad’s-love, none-so pretty, call- 
me-to-you, jump-up-and-kiss-me, kiss-me- 
quick, kiss-me-twice, cuddle-me-to-you. 
Here is the language of flowers straight 
from unsophisticated nature —and what 
a posy to give to asweetheart! It would 
save the bashful, tongue-tied rustic much 
painful composition, and relieve him from 
a great many perplexing propositions. 
Courting couples walk out on the heath 
on Sundays, and it is very curious to 
watch them. As far as I can make out, 
they do not talk to each other at all, nor 
do they seem to derive any enjoyment 
from the scenery about them. Whenever 
they pass a bush they pull leaves off and 
tear them up abstractedly as they go 
along. They are generally looking in op- 
posite directions. If they meet another 
couple — village neighbors all the week 
— their demeanor is even more ludicrously 
constrained. The girls look at each oth- 
er’s frocks and hats. The lads ask the 
most commonplace questions in the sheep- 
ishest way imaginable. Then how awk- 
wardly they part! And whata relief the 
parting is! Each couple has now at any 
rate one remark to make. There is an 
affectation of brisking up. It almost 
seems as if conversation were going to 
ensue. But self-consciousness again su- 
pervenes, and on they go, as silent and 
depressed as ghosts on the banks of Styx. 





happy, for “ your lover is always melan- 
choly.” All the same, I feel inclined to 
knock their heads together, or jog them. 

A far more diverting personage is your 
“ boy,” the irrepressible, universal boy. 

I often come upon the boy grazing in 
a most promiscuous manner upon the 
heath. I do not know what the birds 
think of it, his wholesale consumption of 
their hips-and-haws and blackberries. He 
eats the orange-colored fruit of the dog- 
rose, carefully scraping out the “ choke ” 
with a stubby little knife, and the honey- 
suckle berries and crab-apples and sloes 
and elder-berries — all of which belong to 
the finches. These are the birds’ crops, 
their orchards; and if they think the 
boy’s ways immoral they have considera- 
ble excuse. All the year round we are 
doing our best to terrify them off our 
own fields and gardens, not hesitating 
even to go to such unseemly lengths as 
hanging up the dead bodies of their rela- 
tives as scarecrows. I have seen a long 
string of sparrow-skins dangling in the 
wind across a bed of peas, and surely this 
must shock the other little birds very 
much, and offend their best and tenderest 
feelings. Now suppose some day the 
feathered folk were to combine and mob 
a little boy, whom they caught stuffing his 
small, graceless person with their black- 
berries, and hang him in the hedge as a 
*scare-urchin.” Should we have any fair 
ground for complaint? It is true that 
children, even when they have long-legged 
fathers with them, only browse as a rule 
upon the lowest branches and along the 
bottoms of the hedgerows, and that the 
birds have a monopoly of the tops and of 
“the other side.” But all the same, the 
supplementary meals which the country 
urchins gather off the hedges and bushes 
are so much food taken from the supply 
of the feathered tribes. Not that the boy 
thinks so. He goes about with a stick 
whacking the bushes and carrying his 
juice-smudged face in front of him, as if he 
was within his rights. His brown hands 
are all cobwebbed with fine scratches, and 
down his cheek runs a centipede scrawl 
showing where the bramble had sprung 
back. Not that he cares much for such 
accidents ; they are all in the day’s work, 
and so he strolls along marauding with a 
fine assertion of natural rights which is 
very diverting. And I suppose after a 
fashion the blackberries are his just as 
much as the blackbirds’. He is human, 
of course; but all the same he moves in 
a queer little world of his own. Grown- 


Yet I suppose they sare pre-eminently | up folk in general he regards as a disci- 
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pline, and not friendly on the whole to his 
personal interests. His parents are nec- 
essary; so much is obvious tohim. But 
they have extraordinary ideas about right 
and wrong, theorize preposterously on wet 
feet and holes in trousers, and hold unac- 
countable opinions about school and the 
washing of facesand hands. He submits 
to all this as far as he must, and consoles 
himself with the reflection that some day 
he will be old enough to do without par- 
ents, and then he will not wash his face 
oftener than he chooses, nor go to school. 
In the mean time he plays truant as fre- 
quently as he can, and especially when 
autumn, with her mellowing fingers, has 
been busy among the wild fruit is he to 
be found afield. What a happy little 
wretch it is! Everything about him ex- 
cites him to activity; everything affords 
him pleasure. Whistling, throwing stones, 
chasing butterflies, eating blackberries, 
he wanders about, a thoroughly careless, 
irresponsible, gladsome urchin. Nothing 
hurts him. He triumphs over the mis- 
cellaneous food he crams himself with; 
comes up smiling after every accident. 
His body is all elastic and hinges, and it 
does not matter much how he tumbles. 
I saw some time ago an account of a boy 
who sat on the blow-hole of a stranded 
whale, and was suddenly snorted off by 
the indignant Behemoth fifty feet up in 
the air and as many yards out to sea. I 
do not say the story is true, but I hope it 
is. So too, quite recently, a boy going 
along in a field in Cornwall was suddenly 
snatched up by a whirlwind and whisked 
over the hedge. But in each case he came 
back quite unhurt. There is one catas- 
trophe, however, to which he seems par- 
ticularly liable, and that is the wasp. 
Where he finds so many it is difficult to 
say, but the fact remains that he has a 
positive genius for getting stung. This 
demoralizes him altogether, and he has 
been known to run prodigious distances to 
report the calamity to the domestic circle, 
roaring all the way. For one thing the 
wasp is like the boy, a rammager in hedge- 
rows ; for another, it is very fond of black- 
berries. Moreover, it is given to conceal- 
ing itself, especially in fruit, and as the 
urchin, with sweet trustfulness in things 
in general, seems to think it a reflection 
upon Providence that he should examine 
what he is going to eat before he puts it 
in his mouth, he does not as a rule detect 
the insect upon the berry or inside the 
plum till it is too late, and the wasp has 
made its protest. The boy’s confidence 
in nature is so complete, so generous, that 





he disdains anything that has the appear- 
ance of caution, and when one sees him in 
the middle of a bramble-bush picking with 
both hands, and,popping in the berries 
without the least examination, it is per- 
fectly awful to think of the entomological 
odds and ends that he must consume in 
the course of aday’s debauch. The wasp, 
on the other hand, is of a suspicious sort, 
quick to take offence, and prompt in re- 
prisals when liberties are taken with it, 
It has only one argument, but that is a 
stinging one, and the boy, therefore, holds 
the “wops ” in abomination. They have 
a nest in the gravel pit over by the Scotch 
firs beyond, and at all hours of the day 
you may see them there hawking for flies. 
Their tactics are very interesting, for they 
will fly backwards and forwards time after 
time, as if to let the fly basking on a 
pebble get accustomed to it, and so throw 
off its guard; but all of a sudden they 
will pounce down on it exactly like a kes- 
trel on a field-mouse. Very often they 
miss their aim and still more often they 
dart at things that are not flies, mistaking 
specks on a stone or little fragments of 
twig or flower for their prey. Their an- 
noyance at such discomfitures is very odd. 
They strut about flicking their wings, and 
jerking themselves in an excited, out-of- 
temper way that is unmistakable; but 
when they strike their victim their fero- 
cious rapidity is dreadful to watch. Curv- 
ing their sting round, they benumb the 
fly with a thrust, nip off its wings and 
legs, mumble it up into a little pill, tuck 
it in between their knees, and fly straight 
off to the nest. But never mind the 
wasps now;; listen to the pines overhead. 

What a mystery and a melody there is 
in the voices of the pines! Where I am 
now writing, “ about a young bird’s flutter 
from the wood,” the sound of “a going” 
in the treetops reaches me. For the 
pines are all murmuring together. Shut 
your eyes and itis the sea itself. No won- 
der they have always been sacred trees, or 
above all consecrated to that most glorious 
of the divinities, the great god Pan, 
What a noble essay that is of Bacon’s! 
I read it first when I was a boy at Marl- 
borough, and have never since forgotten 
what the Greeks meant by Pan, or how 
beautiful the myth was. It was under the 
pines that the fauns gathered with their 
reeds, and thenymphs met them. Cybele, 
“mother of the gods,” has the pine-tree 
for her cognizance, and Bacchus tipped his 
thyrsus with its fruit. They say that if 
you cut a cone open you will see a handin 
it—the palm of Jesus as he uplifted it 
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when blessing the tree for concealing him 
from his pursuers. But I have just cut 
several into bits and failed to find it. Not 
so with the mimic oak-tree, which you may 
find in the stems of bracken. It is just at 
the right stage now, and if sliced aslant 
the stalk shows “ King Charles’s tree ” in 
miniature, as delicately exact as in any 
moss agate. But the windis stirring, and 
listen to the pines! “Tales of wood-folk 
vex my mind.” They are in agitated dis- 
course; from their breezy eminence, over- 
looking half a county, perhaps they see 
something we cannot see. And now they 
have quieted down again into their favor- 
ite slumberous whispering. And what a 
dreamy tint the foliage has as you look up 
into it—a misty twilight color, as in 
Keats’s caves deep under the sea. 

But look you, who comes here? A 
squirrel. He is the rightful owner of this 
corner of wild orchard, and the pine- 
cones, “beset with many a scale, and 
chestnut in its coat of mail,’ are his too. 
So no wonder he sits on the bough and 
stamps at us in “anger insignificantly 
fierce.” We are trespassers on his estate, 
where the hawthorn grows its berries and 
the hazelitsnuts. He is going his rounds 
to see how the acorns are getting on upon 
the oak down by the gate. But look, here 
comes a friendly visitor. Stand by and 
watch, and you will see some sport. Do 
the creatures think of us sitting under- 
neath and looking at them? Nota bit of 
it. For all they care, there might not be 
another living thing in all Kent but they 
two. Was ever romp so wild, so furi- 
ous, so frantic? How do they stick to 
the tree as they go whirling round and 
round thetrunk aftereach other? If they 
happened to let go they would fly off into 
space. But they hold on, and the mad 
frolic continues, up and down, in and out, 
dodging, jumping over each other, scram- 
bling, avoiding collisions by miraculous 
agility, each in his turn chasing the other, 
and with such a scratching of little claws 
upon the flaking bark as a dozen kittens 
rather than two squirrels might make. 
All of a sudden they stop —“ time!” — 
and while one hangs ridiculously in a 
limp sort of way across a fork, with its 
tail blowing about in the wind, and its 
nose inquisitively pointed downwards, the 
other, sticking flat on to the trunk, and 
looking more like a squirrel skin glued on 
to the tree than a live thing, looks upwards 
at its playmate. The latter gradually 





withdraws its head and creeps off, choos- 
ing a long branch that overhangs a nut-| 
bush. It does it very cleverly, for all I | 
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should see of it as it goes is an occasional 
paw if it were not for that long, fluffy tail 
which betrays its owner, The other is 
carefully watching. It is an old game 
evidently, and its tail gives impatient little 
quirks, its head twitches. Its playmate 
has reached the end of the bough, and 
looks round. Its friend has its eyes on 
it. Sosouse! here goes, and the squirrel 
dives head-first straight into the nut bush 
with a mighty splash of leaves. The next 
instant it is on the ground, and away 
down the grassy drive, but none too soon, 
for the other, jumping straight away off 
the trunk, lands on the turf within a yard 
of the runaway as it passes the pine-tree. 
And the two go bouncing off, their long 
tails straight out behind them, and look- 
ing redder than ever upon the green turf, 
bounce, bounce, bounce, and into the 
bracken, and out of sight. 

What delightful things these squirrels 
are in freedom, “skimming up the silent 
beech” or “dancing oak-trees round and 
round.” How good, by the way, that “ si- 
lent” is for the beech with its smooth- 
skinned trunk, the squirrel’s noiseless 
highway to the deep tranquillity of the 
leafy dome! Or to lie out in the autumn 
sun and see them go skipping along the 
stairways of their mazy forest houses, 
quietly picking the seeds out of a cone in 
the top of a wind-blown fir, or on the 
mossy bank under a bower of hazels sit- 
ting to crack their nuts. How deft its 
tiny fingers are, how sensible its bright 
eyes! 


Soft is his shining auburn coat, 

As ermine white his downy throat, 
Intelligent his mien : 

With feathery tail and ears alert, 

And little paws as hands expert, 
And eyes so black and keen, 


Then what a change to see the same crea- 


ture in a cage! How people can keep 
them | cannot understand, any better than 
I can understand how men and women 
can bear to keep caged larks. To my 
mind, there is nothing in nature more 
pathetic, not even the sobbing of a little 
child in trouble, than the song of the lark 
behind bars. Beautiful, no doubt, but 
charged with such ineffable anguish. If 
it did not sing it must die. Could we but 
understand its song! It sounds like the 
breaking of a bird’s heart —its appeal to 
the genius of the blue summer sky, its 
home; to the great, good sun whom it 
worshipped with sweet orisons; to the 
angels at heaven’s gate. It is an appeal 
against the outrage of its captivity — an 
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appeal to the hearts of men, “Surely if 
I sing my sweetest song, my strongest 
and my best, they will let me go.... 
Not sweet enough? Ah! then it is the 
sadness at my heart that makes me fail.” 
Then it tries again with a second flood of 
melody to reach the sympathy of a city. 
Alas! in vain — brave bird. You are but 
rivetting your own fetters. 

If one could only learn the language of 
birds! Listen to those two whin-chats. 
They have got a secret of some kind be- 
tween them, for they are not speaking 
their minds out. Their conversation is 
evidently in cipher, as it were, and by 
signals. Whatisit? Is one of the brood 
a cripple and unable to fly, or do they 
think [ am some kind of mancat-weasel- 
hawk? Do you remember how, when the 
pilgrims were on their progress, they 
came to a wood where the birds sang 
hymns in alternate verses? They were 
told they were “the country birds” of the 
locality. “They are very fine company,” 
they said, “ when we are melancholy; also 
they make woods desirable to live in.” I 
should think so. To live in such woods 
I would eat all the flesh of all the “ white 
snakes ” I could find, and German legend 
says that such a diet will teach us to un- 
derstand what birds say. Sigurd, “ Faf- 
nir’s bane,” ate the heart of the dragon 
Hogni, so the Volsung tale avers, and 
was thenceforth free of the speech of ev- 
erything in fur or feathers. But if there 
is one bird of all others that one might 
despair of understanding, it is the whin- 
chat. It must be the veriest polyglot of 
birds, for it ranges from Archangel to 
Ulundi. 

I was lying on a slope among the 
heather, in a little open space, all springy 
with moss and sweet with wild thyme, 
and the purple and yellow round me for a 
wall, when I became aware of an approach- 
ing visitor, a toad. Slowly and with toil- 
some step the pilgrim came climbing up 
the hill, taking hold with its hands, so it 
seemed, of the harebell and the scabious 
to help itself up. And I thought of Chris- 
tiana journeying to the city and the hill 
called Difficulty. How hard it found it, 
this six or seven feet of slanting turf! 
Its steps were only half an inch long, and 
if it had come from the very bottom of 
the dell the distance was indeed no Sab- 
bath day’s journey for such as it. 

I was half inclined to get up and carry 
it to the top. But, then, I was not sure 
where it wanted to go. I did not know 
enough of its affairs to justify interfer- 
ence. My kindness might have proved a 
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high-handed piece of brutality. So I let 
it creep and crawl, watching its shoulders 
working round with such fatigued deter- 
mination, the hind legs moving up so 
languidly and slow. And then all of a 
sudden the traveller came upon the edge 
of the plaid which I had spread under 
me. It stopped, raised itself on its fore 


paws, looked up. 

“| dare say,” said panting Christiana, 
“this is a breathing-hill.” 

And with the same weary solemnity of 
grace it stepped on to my rug, and rested. 


For all things having life sometimes hath quiet 


rest, 
The bearing ass, the drawing ox, and every 
other beast. 


Then it looked about it. No good shep- 
herd was there to lend it glasses with 
which it might catch sight of the wished- 
for celestial city. But it breathed itself, 
gave a shake, and started off again, like 
the stout-hearted stalwart little toad-errant 
that itwas. And as I watched it coming 
nearer and nearer, so slowly and deliber- 
ately straight up to me, I could not help 
thinking of all kinds of stories where 
toads had gone on errands of great im- 
portance and with wonderful tidings for 
people in trouble—wise old toads who 
knew how the tasks which unkind step- 
mothers gave to pretty maidens were to 
be done in time, who gave advice that 
always proved to be well worth following, 
and were benevolent and sagacious and 
trustworthy. Perhaps it was coming to 
tell s2e something ? 

I was lying on my side half raised on 
my elbow, with my head on myhand. As 
it was passing my foot I moved it. Sir 
Peregrine stopped. “This is a moving 
mountain, no doubt,” he said, “like that 
of Laputa,” and went plodding on. I 
moved the plaid, and again the toad 
stopped — “or of the nature of an earth- 
quake,” quoth he, and resumed his climb. 
And, unmolested, I let the fat, round- 
shouldered little traveller come up to my 
elbow. There it rested, and I looked at 
it. What bright eyes it had—no won- 
der they say it “ wears a jewel in its head.” 
And it looked at me. 

Just then my little daughter came up. 
“Edie,” I said, “here is a little toad. 
He is taking a message up the hill to the 
dormouse that eats the nuts, and is very 
tired. What a pity we have not got a 
toadstool for it to sit andreston!” But 
Edie knew where there was a big one just 
close by under the Scotch firs, and she 
fetched it, a sturdy brown boletus. 
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So I made a hole in the turf, and 
planted it firm, and fetched back Bufo, 
who had only got a foot away, and set him 
upon his stool. The comical look of the 
full-blown creature perched on high made 
us laugh prodigiously. 1 wished Spenser 
could have seen it. 


The grisly toadstool grown there might I see, 
And loathéd paddocks lording on the same. 


** But perhaps it will be late with its mes- 
sage to the dormouse,” said Edie, at last. 
“Or perhaps,” I said, “it is going to a 
party; let us make it look smart.” Then 
Edie picked some heather, and we strung 
the tiny bells on a fine grass-blade and 
bent it into a circle, and hungit round the 
toad’s neck, and set it going again. And 
away it went up the hill slower than ever, 
and disappeared into the heather, with its 
wreath round its neck. ‘ How pretty the 
other toads will think it!” said Edie. “1 
hope they will,” said I. 
PHIL ROBINSON. 


From All The Year Round. 
A DAY’S TRADE. 

A Low, whitewashed, felt-roofed bunga- 
low or factory, which stands above a vast 
stretch of flat beach, shrouded in the mist 
of daybreak. Through the haze, nothing 
can be seen of the gigantic breakers curl- 
ing inshore; only the dreary sound of 
them is heard as they break, and at last 
run hissing up a line of coralled seaweed 
of every hue of purple, yellow, green, and 
pink. 

But now the sun rises over the yellow 
uplands of the coast of the New Congo 
Free State of south-west Africa, and on 
that part of it where it borders on Angola 
— uplands dotted with clumps of forest 
and covered with grass over the head; 
the whole a wilderness of rank growth, 
traversed at long intervals by the paths 
of the natives to their scattered towns of 
mat huts. 

Before the sunlight the sea-mists vanish 
and the billows become visible, tumbling 
over in unvarying regularity, and striping 
the sea on all sides. To north and south 
the coastline trends away, and its same- 
ness is broken only by the low headland 
on which the factory is perched, round 
the base of which twines a river, closed 
by a sand-bar, which converts it fer a 
time into still lagoons. 

As yet there is no sign of life about the 
solitary factory; the house-boys, each 
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wrapped in his blanket, still lie about its 
broad verandah; and in the huts, huddled 
up in one corner of the mat-fenced and 
sandy yard, still slumber the native “ head- 
men,” hammock-bearers, boatmen, water- 
men, krooboys, and woodmen ; and in the 
galley the cook and cook’s-mate lie beside 
the oven. Inthe centre of the yardisa 
flagstaff, and beside it is an old, honey- 
combed cannon on a wooden carriage, and 
to this carriage is chained by the wrists 
a thief, who lies with his face on the sand. 

The shore-side of the headljand slopes 
precipitously to the river, and upon its 
farther bank there appears suddenly, filing 
through the grass, a company of eighty to 
a hundred black men, who'splash through 
the shallow water, laughing and talking 
at the highest pitch of their voices. Each 
man carries on his heada bag of produce, 
and a dozen of them have slung upon 
poles six tusks of ivory. A few wear a 
cotton cloth round their shoulders, but 
the majority cover their loins and no more. 
They carry spears, or have spear-pointed 
knives or common white-handled table- 
knives stuck in their loin-cloths; and all 
wear some sort of ornament, if it be but 
a single string of beads or a strip of brass 
wire. 

As they climb the bank and come in 
full sight of the factory they raise a shout 
which is heard by the headmen, who 
struggle to their feet, and two of them 
hurry out to greet the men, while the 
other one runs to the factory to rouse the 
white man. At the door of the white 
man’s room he stirs up with his stick the 
white man’s boy —still asleep across the 
mat — and the boy, after a kick or two in 
the blanket, rolls out of it and wakes his 
master, who, in pyjamas and sleeping- 
shirt of trade-cloth, comes out into the 
long, bare room, which serves him as din- 
ing and reception room inone. A sallow 
and generally wasted appearance has the 
trader; and his assistant —a strip of a 
lad picked up cheap in England and 
shipped to the coast—who presently 
shuffles out of his bedroom, looks even 
more reduced and enervated than his mas- 
ter. 

The headman makes his salaam to 
both, and announces that “ plenty trade 
live for come one time,” which is his way 
of saying that plenty of trade is coming 
quickly. A tall, burly negro is he, with 
well-covered ribs and shoulders, over 
which he throws a bright-patterned shawl- 
piece for his day dress. As he does this 


| his necklet of pipe-coral beads, and heavy 


armlets of bright brass, twinkle in the 
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sunlight. He stalks out, and the two 
white men proceed to discuss their early 
breakfast, which with both is nothing 
heavier than the yoke of a raw egg beaten 
upingin. After this the assistant shuffles 
round under the verandah to the door of 
the great store or “ cargo” room, as it is 
called, before which the men are already 
squatted in two long rows, with their bun- 
dies of trade beside them. They rise with 
a murmur of approval as the white man un- 
fastens the letter padlock of the door — 
a lock which, requiring no key, prevents 
any surreptitious opening of the door — 
and all try to crowd into the room, where 
the foremost are brought up by a rail 
which fences them from the treasures the 
room contains. 

There are shelves upon shelves of 
pieces of Janno da costa — blue-and- 
white figured cottons — cotton stripes and 
checks; cotton domestics, colored and 
plain; satin stripes; blue and red baft; 
handkerchief and shawl pieces; fancy 
prints; fancy rugs and blankets ; and other 
descriptions of common cotton goods. On 
the floor piled against the walls, are cases 
of French flint muskets, thin brass rods 
and brass ware, machets, knives, beads, 
gin, liqueurs, casks of rum, crates of earth- 
enware, and an assortment of odds and 
ends, from imitation jewellery to pocket 
looking-glasses. Separate from the factory 
is the powder-house. 

When a sufficient number of the men 
have crowded into the rcom to fill the 
space before the rail, they are admitted 
through it by the headmen, and squat in 
squads upon the floor before the weighing- 
machine, at which the trader takes his 
seat; while his assistant stands at the 
shelves, ready to redeem the little chits 
or “ books,” as they are called, which the 
senior man will give for the number of 
“longs” which he may agree to pay to 
each man for his produce. The produce 
—in little mat bags containing from ten 
to thirty-two pounds (an arroda), and 
sometimes but a handkerchief full of rub- 
ber, peanuts, or gum copal — he puts into 
the scale. If itis satisfactory in quality 
it is bargained for in the “longs ” reterred 
to — so many for so many pounds of pea- 
nuts, rubber, or gum, according to the 
value of the produce. On the first bargain 
made there depends much, as the most 
experienced and wily old black usually 
offers the first bag of produce of each 
kind. By the price he obtains all the 
others are guided, and, where there are 
more factories than one in astation, where 
he goes they all follow. 
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After the bag of produce is bought or 
“ passed in,” as the term is, it is paid for 
in the various articles of the trade, at the 
discretion chiefly of the trader — that is 
to say, no native can have his$produce 
paid for solely in one article of trade. He 
cannot have all cloth, or all muskets, or 
all powder ; but he must take a selection 
of articles, the relative values of which 
are fixed by the “long,” the standard of 
quantity and quality. This consists of 
six yards of common cotton cloth, or 
panno da costa; less of finer cloth, ac- 
cording to quality; more of coarser cloth; 
and so on until every article of the trade 
to muskets and gunpowder, the most valu- 
able in it, are disposed of in relation to 
the “long.” 

As the bags are rapidly passed in, the 
contents are emptied out in heaps on a 
clear space of the floor, and then the ivory 
men, or “bushmen” as they are called, 
knowing they have the more valuable arti- 
cle to sell, though small in quantity in the 
present case, come forward, and one of 
them unslings the tusk he has, and places 
itin aspring balance. Itis examined for 
cracks, and the hollow root probed for mud 
or stones, and after the weight is got at, a 
“mouth ” or offer is made to the native 
“gentlemen,” or brokers of the caducca,* 
in three articles of trade — muskets, pow- 
der, and cloth; so many muskets, so many 
kegs of powder, so many yards of cloth, ac- 
cording to the weight of the “tooth” and 
the value of ivory. This is called the 
“ bundle,” which is afterwards divided into 
a great many articles of trade, according 
to fixed rules between the white traders 
and the “gentlemen” or brokers, and at 
each exchange these “gentlemen” and 
the headmen of the factory keep some- 
thing for themselves from the “ bushmen.” 
The method of buying ivory is distinct 
from that of buying any other kind of 
produce, and is intricate, and is supposed 
to be made so partly in order to puzzle the 
“bushmen” as to the real value of the 
ivory they have to sell. These “ bush- 
men” bring it from the very far interior, 
whence they have travelled for months, 
and are easily bewildered, being, natu- 
rally, not nearly so sharp as the men of 
the coast tribes, who bring in the lesser 
kind of produce, and every man of whom 
is a born haggler. 

As with the other kinds of produce, 
what is given for the first lot or * tooth” 
offered is the criterion of the relative 
value of all, and so difficult is it to fix a 


* A cabucca is a caravan of ivory. 
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price, and so long a haggle takes place, 
that the “gentlemen ” are told more than 
once to take it away. But they always 
come back to the charge, asking another 
keg of powder, or another gun, and com- 
ing down to a bottle of gin or a “long” of 
cloth, and then to something for “ top ” of 
the “ bundle,” which is always expected, 
and then the “dash,” or further present, 
and, top of all, the matabicho (Portuguese, 
*kill-the-worm ”), or drink. In fact, there 
is no end to the “ squeezing ” to which the 
white man is subject in the trade with 
these people, and this not only in ivory 
but in everything. Indeed, the trader has 
to be very wary to prevent being over- 
reached, and finding when he makes up 
his prices that the cost of the goods he 
has paid away, and the freight, and the 
charges, have been too much for the mar- 
ket value in England of the produce he 
has bought. 

It is well on to noon before the last 
tooth is bought and paid for, and the 
crowd of natives, who have been storming 
and laughing, chattering and grumbling 
by turns, are turned out into the yard, 
with their goods on their heads, to take 
their way to the “town.” When all are 
out, the cargo-room door is locked, and the 
white men return to the dwelling part of 
the house, where the native boys are set- 
ting breakfast for them. 

After each man has had his bath of 
river water, and has got into the costume 
of the coast — white duck trousers and a 
cotton shirt — he sits down to his meal of 
palm-oil “ chop,” * canned meats and but- 
ter, English bacon and ham, and bread 
baked by the cook, all set out on a long 
table in the big room, the walls of which 
are ornamented by two stands of rifles, 
while round their butts, and ranged by the 
skirting-board, are rows of beer, porter, 
and brandy bottles, so as to be handy, 
and, at the same time, under the eyes of 
their owners, whose most cherished pos- 
sessions, along with a cask of soda-water, 
they are. 

The furniture of the room is of the com- 
monest —a sofa and a few cane chairs. 
Outside of the glassless windows is the 
real lounging-place of the house —the 
verandah, on which are long canvas chairs, 
and in one corner hammocks slung on 
bamboo poles ready for resting or travel- 
ling in. 

Through the verandah the sea breeze 
blows freshly, tempering the midday heat 
of ninety degrees, and sending the trader 


* “Chop” means food generally. 


asleep, while his assistant goes again to 
the hot and close-smelling cargo-room to 
pay away the barter for the daily rations 
of the many servants—so many glass 
beads and a bottle or two of rum, accord- 
ing to each man’s degree. With the 
beads and the rum the men buy their 
“chop” from the native “town” folk, 
from whom the assistant picks up what 
fresh provisions he can for himself and for 
his master. These consist chiefly of small 
fowls, tough and lean ; woolless and skinny 
sheep; and now and again a small deer or 
a brace of red-legged partridges. Beef 
is almost unknown, unless a bullock is 
brought to the “ point’ by the ivory men. 

When the rations are distributed, pro- 
visions paid for, and the produce bagged 
and marked, the day’s work is over for the 
time for the assistant, and he also retires 
for his siesta, which lasts until the sun is 
fairly over the vast horizon of water to the 
west. 

When both men are refreshed they 
turn their thoughts to work in hand, or to 
the punishment of the wretch at the gun- 
carriage; or, maybe, the native village 
king, under whose nominal protection the 
factory is, makes his appearance with a 
ragged crew, whose reception necessitates 
much “palaver” and drink before they 
will depart. 

With the darkness come coolness and 
dinner, which is a repetition of breakfast, 
with tobacco and grog after it until the 
watch is set for the night. Then the 
headmen make their appearance for a ma- 
tabicho, and maybe, with news of a big 
cabucca or of plenty of trade for the mor- 
row, which information they impart squat- 
ted on their heels on the floor, the lamp- 
light lighting up their black faces and 
glistening on their bangles and coral. 

Then they go off to their huts and to 
their mats, and the trader, after a last 
look round the quiet factory, and listening 
for the cry of the watch, also retires to 
sleep, hushed by the gentle rustle of the 
night breeze blowing off the land, and by 
the heavy murmur of the ceaseless surf, 
which now gleams phosphorescent on the 
beach, and crests with light the big roll- 
ers far out at sea under a starry sky. 


From The Spectator. 
WINE MANUFACTURING. 


SOME three or four years since, the 





Paris police des ma@urs made a grand raid 
| among the wine-dealers of the capital, and 
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carried off samples of their wares, many 
of which, on being analyzed, were found 
to be either shamefully “watered” or 
largely adulterated with substances hurt- 
ful to health. The delinquents were of 
course fined, and their chief desire was 
doubtless to let the untoward event be as 
speedily as possible forgotten. One how- 
ever, by a stroke of genius which would 
not have disgraced Napoleon himself, con- 
trived not alone to pluck the flower safety 
from the nettle danger, but to turn his 
disgrace to. profitable account. A few 
days after this gentleman’s conviction, his 
customers received circulars to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ Having been fined for 
selling adulterated wine, and thereby con- 
vinced that honesty is the best policy, I 
beg leave to inform you that I shall hence- 
forth deal exclusively in sound and pure 
wines. I have revised my prices accord- 
ingly, and trust to be favored with a con- 
tinuance of your custom, for I assure you, 
on the faith of an honest man, that 
neither I nor any of my competitors can 
give you an unsophisticated article for 
less money.” The frankness and humor 
of the “ honest man’s ” confession so tick- 
led his customers that they did more busi- 
ness with him than before; and an inci- 
dent which threatened to ruin his trade 


was the means of considerably increasing 


his profits. But, after all, he must have 
been an inartistic practitioner; for it is 
quite possible to sophisticate wine without 
either injuring the drinker’s health (un- 
less he drinks too much) or (which, from 
the wine-dealer’s point of view, is still 
more important) running the slightest risk 
of detection or exposure. The process 
by which this result is achieved is known 
as “cutting,’—in other words, mixing 
the juice of the grape with a liquor dis- 
tilled from currants and raisins. When 
blended according to the rules of art the 
concoction not only presents the taste 
and appearance of the genuine article, but 
is intrinsically so like it that the cleverest 
analyst is unable to detect the fraud. As 
for the ordinary consumer,.no blending is 
necessary; he swallows vin aux raisins 
without the least suspicion that he is not 
drinking excellent win ordinaire, Macon, 
or Bordeaux, according to the flavor which 
has been imparted to it, or the price which 
he pays. The inventor of the system is 
M. Joseph Audibert, of Marseilles; and 
in a brochure* which has gone through 
eight editions, he gives full directions for 


* L’Art de faire les Vins avec Jes Raisins Secs. 
Marseilie: Douest. 
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conducting the new trade with safety and 
success. In his opinion, no occupation 
can well be more legitimate than that of 
making currant wine, and vending it as 
the unsophisticated juice of the grape; 
and that he is not alone in this opinion is 
proved by the fact that, in the south of 
France, wine factories may be counted by 
hundreds. “The result of my labors,” 
he exclaims triumphantly, “has been to 
provide agriculturalists, stricken by phyl- 
loxera, with the means of procuring an- 
other vintage, and to show merchants and 
dealers how useful to them is this wine, 
wherewith one may imitate every sort of 
foreign wine so exactly that one cannot 
distinguish the true from the false.” 

The dried grapes most largely employed 
in the manufacture are those of Corinth; 
in plain English, the best currants vended 
by grocers, and used by housekeepers 
for the confection of cakes and puddings. 
The currants of Thyra, Samos, and Vourla 
are also in vogue ; but the Corinthian fruit 
is both the best and the most easily ma- 
nipulated. Moura flowers have also been 
tried; but the outcome was not satisfac- 
tory, the liquor produced from them hav- 
ing a bitter taste “sudz generis and trds 
prononcé.” All the same, these Moura 
flowers have their use; they are some- 
times fraudulently mixed with genuine 
currants, to the prejudice of the ingenious 
gentlemen who make a speciality of im- 
parting to currant wine the taste and ap- 
pearance of the best home and foreign 
vintages. The process of manufacture 
consists essentially in adding to the cur- 
rants water of a certain temperature, let- 
ting it ferment, and then proceeding as 
if the resulting must were the must of 
ordinary grapes. But the details are 
somewhat complicated, involving the use 
of apparatus and a manipulation which 
can only be successfully undertaken by an 
expert. On a small scale, however, any- 
body who gives his mind to the matter 
and uses none save the very best currants 
can easily make a very fair wine. The 
quantity of water in which the currants 
are infused is ef course regulated by the 
strength of the liquor it is desired to pro- 
duce. Thus, if you want a wine having 
from nineteen to twenty degrees of alco- 
holic strength, you must add one hundred 
and fifty litres of water to one hundred 
kilogrammes (one hundred and ten pounds) 
of currants; whereas, if you are content 
with an alcoholic strength of fourteen to 
fifteen degrees, you will use two hundred 
and twenty-five litres of water, and so on. 
M. Audibert very properly cautions his 
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clients against using any sort of water 
for “damping their currants,” — dirty 
pond or pit water, for instance, might im- 
pair the quality of the decoction. Dis- 
tilled water, and river water which has 
been allowed to settle, give the best re- 
sults. ‘All the same,” adds the ingen- 
ious inventor, philosophically, “any sort 
of water will do for making wine.” The 
great drawback of raisin or currant wine 
is its whiteness; so that when red wine 
is wanted —and it is the kind most in 
demand — the liquor must either be col- 
ored or “cut.” The coloring is generally 
effected by mixing the stalks and skins of 
red grapes (after fermentation) with the 
currants, or adding a little red wine to the 
must. The flowers of the rose tremitre 
(Althea rosea) are employed for this 
purpose, as also a coloring matter known 
as colorant vinicole, sold at Marseilles, 
and guaranteed to be harmless. Fuch- 
sine, carmine, sulphate of indigo, and 
other noxious dyes are strictly prohibited 
by law, and used only by low dealers and 
other unprincipled people. The blending 
— “marriage,” as it is sometimes called 
— of the artificial with the natural article 
is rather a nice operation, and requires, 
for its successful accomplishment, consid- 
erable care and thought. The wines of 
Languedoc and Var, for example, by rea- 
son of their redness and flavor, marry 
well with the currant-made liquid, which 
may be safely used for that purpose, in the 
proportion of fifty per cent; while deal- 
ers can add ten per cent. to their stocks 
without the least fear of the coupage be- 
ing detected by the most fastidious of 
their customers. Coupage, however, is 
not the only method whereby the ravages 
of phylloxera may be in great part re- 
paired. By judicious additions of sugar, 
distilled water, alcohol, and tartar, a cer- 
tain dealer has succeeded in raising the 
yield of a vineyard which gives generally 
no more than sixty hectolitres of wine to 
two hundred and eighty-five hectolitres ; 
and another firm turned, not long ago (in 
Sadne-et-Loire and the Céte d’Or), two 
thousand hectolitres of sugared water into 
a wine that deceived the great mass of 
connoisseurs. As may be inferred from 
M. Audibert’s statement that there are 
hundreds of wine factories in the south 
of France, the fermentation of currants 
is conducted on an extensive scale, ard 
bids fair to become an important na- 
tional industry. More than one neigh- 
boring country has had to take measures 
for the protection of native viticulturists 
from a competition which is properly con- 
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sidered fraudulent and unfair; for though 
vin aux raisins secs may be pleasant to 
taste and good to drink, it cannot be right 
to vend it as the unsophisticated juice of 
the grape. This is the view taken of the 
matter by the government of Geneva, 
which has forbidden, under penalties, the 
selling of currant wine except for what it is. 
But how they are to stop the importation 
of properly “ married” wine, or prevent 
innkeepers who have both sorts of wine 
in their cellars from mixing the one with 
the other, does not quite appear — as, al- 
beit the stuff made from sugar and tar- 
tar reveals its true character to ordinary 
tests, artistic coupages defy the deftest of 
chemists. 

In truth, really pure, unfortified wine 
is extremely difficult to obtain; for though 
nobody suspects the proprietors of such 
vineyards as those of Margaux and Lafitte 
of sophisticating their products, the great 
majority of consumers are compelled to 
put up with an article much inferior, and 
therefore much more liable to be adulter- 
ated. If the commoner wines were mixed 
with nothing worse than currant wine, we 
should, perhaps, have no serious cause of 
complaint, the currant being simply a 
dried grape; and when “ cutters ” “damp” 
it with distilled water, they are only re- 
storing to the fruit the moisture of which 
it has been deprived by the sun. But 
why should not this business be done in 
England? Currants can be obtained as 
easily in this country as in France, and 
we have generally a very fine crop of wa- 
ter. Why should not the two be mixed, 
after the directions of M. Audibert, col- 
ored (for the benefit of consumers who 
like to fancy they are drinking red wine), 
and sold as, say, “home-made claret”? 
For people who demand a superior arti- 
cle it might be “married” with a good 
French, or still better (as being more 
likely to be genuine), with a good Austra- 
lian wine. Wecommend the idea to the 
enterprising multitude who are always 
ready “to go into a new thing,” provided 
itis likely to make money. The saving 
in transit charges alone (the carriage of 
water from the south of France to the 
shores of England must be rather expen- 
sive) would make a handsome profit, to 
— nothing of the economy that might be 
effected by dispensing with the services 
of French middlemen and manipulators. 

It is, of course, quite possible that this 
idea has already been acted upon, to a 
certain extent; for a dark rumor has 
reached us (though we have not been able 
to trace it to any authentic source) that a 
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certain London vinegar manufacturer has 
added to his business the making of bo- 
gus wine on the Audibert system, and 
that his best customers are members of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
We need hardly say, however, that those 
gentlemen have not the most remote idea 
that they are drinking either currant wine 
or “home-made claret;”’ and if they are 
satisfied, who has a right to complain? 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A THRACIAN FORTRESS. 


A FLYING visit to the Baths of Hissar, 
which I made in August, 1883, when re- 
turning to Philippopolis from Shipka and 
Kezanlik, had left much of my curiosity 
unsatisfied. I had barely time to walk 
round the ruined walls and bathe in one 
of the hot tanks —a bath much needed 
after my sweltering, dusty journey — be 
fore I was hurried off by my travelling 
companion, whose affairs required his 
presence at Philippopolis. At the latter 
city no information seemed to be forth- 
coming as to the history or antiquities of 
Hissar, and I was reluctantly compelled to 
await another opportunity for personal in- 
vestigation. 

After an interval of more than eighteen 
months, that opportunity presented itself 
while I was spending a few days for the 
sake of change of air, in the Eastern Rou- 
melian capital. A young Hungarian gen- 
tleman, of archzological tastes and an 
inquiring mind, who had accompanied me 
from Sofia, suggested that we should de- 
vote a little of our time to a rapid exami- 
nation of Hissar, the Greek and Roman 
coins which from time to time are found 
there constituting an additional attraction 
to him as a numismatic collector. Our 
preparations were quickly made, a car- 
riage engaged, and a bright March morn- 
ing saw us rolling along the straight and 
dreary Carlovo road, with the quaint 
Tepés, the conical hills on which Philip- 
popolis is built, and from which the Ro- 
man city which occupied the same site 
took its name, Trimontium, rapidly di- 
minishing behind us. Our carriage de- 
serves a word of description, as the 
adopted type of conveyance in Bulgaria 
and Roumelia since roads (or something 
like them) have existed in the country. It 
was a light victoria, the back seat afford- 
ing room for two, and the collapsible front 
seat threatening torture to any unfortu- 
nate third who might be condemned to 
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make use of it. Four raw-boned horses 
were harnessed abreast, the two outer 
ones running in traces attached to serv- 
ing-bars, with the reins loosely knotted up 
to the rails at the side of the box, in such 
a position that our driver, a thin, long- 
nosed, woolly-haired young Armenian, 
could steer them with his feet in case of 
need. The harness was, as usual, in the 
last stage of rottenness and dilapidation, 
and a quarter of an hour very seldom 
passed without our Jehu having to de- 
scend and execute some summary re- 
pairs with a knife and a piece of string. 
The green coro was hardly beginning to 
show, and the spring rains had not yet 
come to refresh the dead and withered 
grass. Altogether, the aspect of the coun- 
try was very different from what it had 
been when I last passed that way in har- 
vest-time. Then the feathery maize was 
still standing in the fields, and the road- 
sides were enlivened here and there by 
thrashing-floors, where peasants, gaily 
clad Turks, or more sombre Bulygars, 
were engaged in thrashing their newly 
cut corn after the primitive manner of 
their forefathers, with a string of ponies 
running round and round, or a pair of 
oxen drawing a wooden sledge. The day 
is perhaps not far distant when these 
thrashing-floors will be a thing of the 
past, for the representative of a well- 
known English firm has already secured 
orders in this district for steam-thrashing 
and other agricultural machines. 

All along the road, and studding the 
surrounding plain, may be seen ancient 
tumuli similar to those which in the 
Troad are dignified with the name of 
“tomb of Achilles,” “tomb of Hector,” 
and so forth. Between Philippopolis and 
Hissar no less than sixty may be seen 
from the road, and their number in the 
whole country must be counted by thou- 
sands. Some have been opened by sa- 
vants and more by treasare-hunters, with 
the almost invariably result of a skeleton 
being found buried below the ground 
level, and generally surrounded by frag- 
ments of bronze arms and other débris of 
small interest or value. Occasionally, the 
finding of Greek and Roman pottery and 
similar relics in these funeral mounds 
points to the conclusion that this burial 
custom of the Thracians survived their 
subjugation by some time. The country 
people sometimes excavate these tumuli 
from one side, and utilize the cavity as 
a granary or wine-cellar. With the ex- 
ception of the slight difficulties with the 
harness to which I have alluded, our 
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drive was uneventful. Passing through 
the large village of Tcheperli, we halted 
for lunch at a roadside khan, and shortly 
afterwards turned off the Carlovo high- 
road to the left, to follow a rough track 
through the fields. About four hours 
after leaving Philippopolis we reached the 
Catholic Bulgarian village of Doghanlu, 
where we stopped before the house of 
the Italian priest, Padre Ludovico, for 
whom my companion had brought letters 
and a present of wine from the Austrian 
consul-general at Philippopolis. The 
good man was not at home, we were told 
by a crowd of villagers who quickly col- 
lected ; he had gone to a distant village 
to assist at the funeral of another Italian 
missionary who had just died after a long 
and painful illness. We could not but re- 
mark the outward superiority in dress, 
physique, and manner of these Catholic 
villagers, or Pavlikans (Paulicians), as 
they are still called after so many centu- 
ries, over their Orthodox congeners, The 
village, too, was cleaner and better built 
than the average, and boasted astream that 
was bridged, channelled, and dammed, to 
supply a water-mill, as well as a neatly 
inclosed cemetery. All this testifies to 


the civilizing influence of a priest like 
Padre Ludovico, who takes a keen inter- 
est in the temporal as well as the spirit- 


ual interests of his flock. The Orthodox 
priest is usually an ignorant boor, whose 
sole qualifications for his office are a 
more or less parrot-like knowledge of the 
Church services. Himself a peasant and 
son of a peasant, he has no ideas beyond 
his sphere, and is satisfied to see these 
things going.on in the same old round of 
dirt, ignorance, and superstition. To 
leave odious comparisons, on learning 
that the padre was away, we drove on, 
and passing through another village, at 
about five o’clock saw the evening sun 
gilding the massive walls of Hissar in the 
distance. The road leads up a gentle 
slope to the great southern gate, passing 
through which we saw aruined spiral stair- 
case on the left, now used only by the 
Turkish bekdjis, who, when the grapes 
are ripe, mount guard upon the wall over 
the surrounding vineyards ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards we were deposited at the 
little hotel which stands on the right of 
the road within the walls. This hotel is 
frequented by the more well-to-do of the 
visitors who come for the waters of His- 
sar during the summer months, and is 
clean and comfortable. The landlord, 
Mockrinski, is a Polish ex-officer in Turk- 
ish service, whom some chance has strand- 
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ed in this remote village, where he has 
taken root, and plants his cabbages, 
shoots and stuffs wildfowl, and waits for 
visitors with great apparent resignation. 
As it was not “the Hissar season,” we 
were the only guests, and had certainly 
no reason to complain of lack of comiort 
or attention during our short stay. 

We devoted the whole of our available 
time to the ruins, making plans and 
measurements, and copying inscriptions, 
as far. as our limited appliances per- 
mitted. The notes which we collected 
I have since supplemented by reference 
to the “Inscriptions et Monuments Fi- 
gurés de la Thrace,” Paris, 1871, a work 
by A. Dumont, who is perhaps the only 
archeologist who has visited Hissar since 
Ami Bouée first called attention to the 
place some fifty years ago. 

Hissar Bania, or Lidja, as it is also 
called, from a Turkish word signifying 
“warm spring,” lies about forty kilomé- 
tres due north of Philippopolis. The 
village itself occupies but a small portion 
of the ground enclosed by the ancient 
fortress. The latter covers the whole 
flattish summit of a low hill, whose uni- 
formity is only broken by a small water- 
course, by which the overflow of the warm 
springs finds its way out through the 
southern wall. 

The walls, roughly speaking, form a 
parallelogram, whose sides face the four 
cardinal points, and are over eight hun- 
dred yards in length. The corners were 
protected by round towers or bastions, 
which are now completely ruined, but can 
be traced beneath the turf which covers 
them. Alli down the western side flows a 
small stream, whose channel forms a nat- 
ural moat; and on the east there is a steep 
slope down to another stream which passes 
at an acute angle to the wall; while the 
northern and southern walls were pro- 
tected by a deep ditch. The northern 
side, being commanded by higher ground, 
and most exposed to hostile attack, was 
defended by two parallel walls having an 
interval of about twenty yards. These 
walls are now entirely ruined, only a few 
feet of the foundations, mostly covered by 
turf, remaining to show where they stood, 
and the southern and éastern walls are 
widely breached, the immense masses of 
masonry which have fallen outwards sug- 
gesting the use of explosives; indeed, it 
is very probable that the Turks may have 
blown up portions of the walls with gun- 
;powder to prevent this stronghold from 
being ever utilized against them. 

The southern and western gates are 
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still standing, the latter almost intact, 
while the position of the two others can 
be traced, occupying the centre of their 
respective walls, so that it is probable that 
the parallelogram was divided into four 
quarters by two streets intersecting each 
other at right angles. The whole of the 
enclosed space and much beyond the 
walls has been built over at one time or 
another, and it is impossible to excavate 
without coming upon foundations and 
débris of buildings; the entrance hall at 
our hotel, for instance, being entirely 
paved with fine, large Roman tiles ex- 
tracted from his garden by the landlord, 
who told us that he had only to dig where 
he liked to find as many as he wanted. 
However, but few relics of much interest 
have as yet been found, excepting a few 
coins of the later Roman and of the Syrian 
emperors, bronze fibula, and a small 
bronze head, which has, unfortunately, 
disappeared. 

The fortifications are evidently Byzan- 
tine, but have been raised upon earlier 
work, for colossal cut stones are to be 
found among the foundations and all 
round the walls, more especially at the 
southern gate. Judging by the well-pre- 


served western side, we may say that the 
average height of the wall was about 


twenty-five feet, and its thickness twelve 
feet at the base, tapering slightly upwards. 
It is faced with alternate broad courses of 
cut stone and narrow ones of thin, well- 
burnt bricks. Along the lower edge of 
one of the brick courses may be seen 
small square openings at regular intervals ; 
the mortar in which the bricks are laid is 
very thick and hard. As high as a man 
can reach, stones and bricks have been 
quarried away for centuries, so that the 
upper portion of the wall considerably 
overhangs its base in most places. The 
southern gate, which spans a hollow road 
running down from the village to a bath- 
house without the walls, is in excellent 
preservation. The arch itself is rather 
narrow, and built entirely of brick; the 
height of the wall at this point is about 
forty feet. Within, on both sides of the 
arch, are the remains of winding stair- 
cases leading to the top of the walls. At 
intervals on the inner face of each side 
are seen ruined arches of brickwork ad- 
hering to the walls, which are of greater 
thickness at these points. These may be 
the remains of posts or guardhouses for 
the manning of the walls and the protec- 
tion of postern gates. Built into the 
Southern gate at the ground level on the 
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right side as you go out we observed a 
square stone, inscribed on its upper sur- 
face with Greek characters. Only half of 
the inscription is visible, and that is 
somewhat defaced, but we succeeded in 
making a much fuller copy than that pub- 
lished in Dumont’s “Inscriptions.” It is 
commemorative of the acts of one Alex- 
ander, a civic magistrate of the locality, 
and from its style is probably of the later 
Roman Empire. Besides the ayaby tuxg 
with which it commences, and the name 
Alexander, the words (K)wuapyia . . . (uvn) 
fwouvyy (sic)... tov wev Avon . . . (Diocle- 
tian ?) Kapdevdn . . . yevouevys gvane EBpnudog 
guAapyn ... apsavTi ev nu... Kal ETH ELKWOL 
were decipherable. 

Dumont also gives a copy of a funerary 
inscription which has been destroyed 
since his visit, but which, from the occur- 
rence of the word karaoxetace, for “ erect- 
ed,” was manifestly not earlier than the 
Byzantine period. He also speaks of a 
piscina of the fourth century which es- 
caped our notice. The only other inscrip- 
tion known to have existed at Hissar was 
one in bad Latin, carelessly carved on a 
block of Philippopolis granite, to the 
manes of Aurelius Seutes, a veteran of 
the cavalry known as Singulares — * Vixit 
anos xxx.” But even without this proof, 
the numerous Roman fragments in the 
cemetery which lies on the road to the 
neighboring village of Daoudja would suf- 
fice to establish the existence of a Ro- 
man station at this place. Our hopes of 
procuring ancient coins were not fulfilled, 
for though an application to the headman 
of the village brought two elderly Turks 
to the hotel with all the available “ anti- 
cas” of the place, these turned out to be 
merely a few copper and silver coins of 
Maximinian and Constantius, of Philip 
Aridaiis, the half-brother and successor of 
Alexander the Great, with medals of the 
town of Nicopolis, and copper coins of 
the Bulgarian kingdom, for which their 
happy possessors asked most exorbitant 
prices, which we refused to give, as they 
were all to be obtained easily at Philip- 
popolis. 

It is to be hoped that some one having 
means and leisure to extract the inscribed 
block from the southern gate, as well as 
to collect coins in the neighborhood in 
the hope of finding local pieces, may throw 
some light upon the ancient name and 
history of Hissar. The Greek poet-pa- 
triot Rigas Pheraios tells us, it is true, in 
his map that the ancient name was Edixy, 
but he gives no authority for the state- 
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ment. So Hissar remains a puzzle, for it 
is inconceivable, indeed, that a station of 
such manifest importance, with its muni- 
cipality, its Roman garrison, large enough 
to defend such extensive fortifications, 
and its hot baths, should have no place in 
history. 

The baths enjoy a great reputation in 
Roumelia, and even beyond the limits of 
the province. Mockrinski’s little hotel is 
filled to overflowing during the summer 
months, and the village contains a large 
and increasing number of khans for the 
poorer visitors. There are a quantity of 
hot springs in the neighborhood, round 
the best of which bath-houses have been 
erected by the commune, which works 
them for its own profit, while outside the 
wall on the east side are a couple of open 
tanks for the use of those who are too 
poor to pay the small admission fee. The 
water is very hot, and slightly sulphurous, 
and is said to be very efficacious in cases 
of rheumatism. The natives, of course, 
declare that it is a cure for every ill to 
which flesh is heir; but as both my friend 
and myself were in robust health we could 
not give it a fair trial. 

It was with regret that we said good-bye 
to Mockrinski and his hotel, for our stay 
had been a pleasant one, and creature 
comforts had not been wanting. Our re- 
turn journey was a repetition of the first, 
with the exception that we found Padre 
Ludovico at home again at Doghanlu, and 
spent half an hour with him while he told 
us of his solitary life, a self-sought ban- 
ishment of five-and-twenty years, of the 
months he spent without seeing a civilized 
face, the difficulties caused to his poor 
peasants by vexatious legislation, and the 
efforts he was making to build a new 
church for his increasing congregation. 
But all this had not told much upon the 
cheery little man’s spirit, and it was with 
a beaming face and a warm shake of the 
hand that he bade us “ Addio!” keeping 
us waiting, however, for a few minutes, 
until his gardener brought a huge bunch 
of fine celery for the Austrian consul-gen- 
eral’s table. 

The collapses and smashes in the har- 
ness were more numerous than ever, but 
they were always repaired by our coach- 
man in the same summary fashion; and 
as night was falling we crossed the bridge 
over the Maritza, and jolted up the stony 
bazaar of Philippopelis, sunburnt and hun- 
gry, and with none but pleasant recollec- 
tions of our outing. 

ROBERT W. GRAVES. 
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From The Spectator. 
BEAU BRUMMELL. 

WE are seldom more deceived than 
when we try to compare our own genera- 
tion either for good or for evil with one 
of those that have gone before it. The 
necessary conditions of a just comparison 
are absent. It is impossible to be thor- 
oughly informed; it is equally impossible 
to be thoroughly impartial. Our self cen- 
sure and our self-praise are alike apt to 
be exaggerated and unfair. Still, there 
are matters upon which we may be per- 
mitted, with the reserve that they concern 
manners rather than morality, to congrat- 
ulate ourselves. We may claim a distinct 
improvement, for instance, in the com- 
mon sense at least of society that the 
creature which our fathers or grandfathers 
called a “beau” is extinct. We say that 
it is extinct, though we are perfectly well 
aware that species closely resembling it 
exist, as, indeed, they have always exist- 
ed. Alcibiades was a “beau,” with his 
curled and perfumed locks, his gorgeous 
tunics, his shield inlaid with ivory and 
gold. But then he was a distinguished 
citizen. Some at least of his extrava- 
gances — the seven chariots, for instance, 
which he ran simultaneously in the Olym- 
pic course — were a national distinction. 
He was an effective orator, and, to say 
the least, a capable general. Had he 
been a mere fop, he certainly would not 
have been a success. And the “beau” 
of to-day, or even of the days which only 
the oldest among us can remember, has, 
and always has had, to be something more 
than a fop if his notoriety was to be of 
any use to him. Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Lytton in their youth, and even 
somewhat beyond their youth, were fops; 
but it would be safe to say that their 
eccentricities and extravagances, their 
stays, their gorgeous vests, their padded 
coats, and many-colored overcoats, would 
have won but a passing stare from their 
own generation, and been utterly forgot- 
ten by the next, but that they were the 
surface oddities of men who had won, or 
were likely to win, distinction in politics 
or literature. And the “ beau” of to-day, 
whom we recognize under the name of 
the “sthete,” must have something to 
show beyond his sunflowers or lilies, and 
the delicately assorted tints of his gar- 





ments. He must be either artist or poet ; ; 
| for the ruder or severer taste of the new 
_ democracy seems to discourage personal 
| display in its leaders, and regards askance, 
| if it does not condemn, a ‘flower in the 
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buttonhole of astatesman. His art, it is 
true, may be feeble, and his verse indif- 
ferent, or worse; but he must have at 
least the claim. It will not be enough to 
parade a person, however gifted by na- 
ture, however tastefully or brilliantly 
adorned by art. But Beau Brummell, 
whose curious life by the late Captain 
Jesse has just been republished in an edi- 
tion of appropriate costliness,* was noth- 
ing but a beau; and Brummell was the 
most perfect specimen, if he was the last 
of his kind. The best known of his pred- 
ecessors, Beau Nash, had performed other 
functions besides that of being ornament- 
al. We may not be inclined to assign a 
very high rank among human occupations 
to the calling of a master of ceremonies. 
Yet it has —or at least had—its utility. 
Nash gave the air of fashion, and there- 
fore of prosperity, to the assembly room 
and pump-room of Bath. The city re- 
garded him, and not without reason, as its 
second founder, and paid him appropriate 
honors in life and death. In the species, 
as finally and fully developed in Brum- 
mell, the organ of utility, so to speak, has 
disappeared; we see the fop, and nothing 
else; but we see him becoming, to the 
shame of his generation, on the mere 
strength of his foppery, a power in soci- 
ety. The history of his success seems 
almost incredible as we read it; we look, 
but we look in vain, for personal qualities 
which may help us to account for it, and 
we are forced to attribute it to the stu- 
pendous and exceptional folly of the times 
in which he flourished. His birth was 
not distinguished, for though his father 
was a successful placeman, his grandfa- 
ther had been a confectioner, and had let 
lodgings in Bond Street. He was not 
rich, for his fortune never amounted to 
more than £30,000, and was soon im- 
paired by extravagance and play; his lit- 
erary ability was not more than hundreds 
of his contemporaries possessed, and did 
not reach beyond writing indifferent vers 
de société. Still he set himself the task 
of conquering the social world of his day, 
and this task he accomplished. His biog- 
rapher is careful to defend him from the 
charge of being a dandy; and if a dandy 
means an extravagant dresser, he is suc- 
cessful in his defence. Extravagantly 
dressed means ill-dressed; and the age, 
with all its follies, was not so foolish as 
to elect an ill-dressed man as the dictator 


* The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly 
called Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse. Revised 
and Annotated Edition. 2 vols. London: John C. 
Nimmo. 1386, 








of its social convenances. Brummell, says 
Captain Jesse, “determined to be the 
best-dressed man in London;” and after 
getting rid of the natural weakness, which 
at first beset him, of changing his dress 
too frequently, he attained his object. 
This made him the intimate friend of 
princes, the arbiter elegantiarum whose 
mere greeting was a passport into the 
most exclusive society, and had, there- 
fore, a value beyond money. “You owe 
me five hundred pounds,” said a man who 
sought the enxfrée into the circle of fash- 
ion to the beau, when his career was 
drawing to a close. “I have paid you,” 
said Brummell. “Paid me!” said the 
man, “when?” “When?” answered 
Brummell. “ Why, when I was standing 
at the window at White’s, and said as 
you passed, ‘Ah, how do you, Jemmy?’” 
Wit, of course, is one of the conditions of 
social success, and Brummell had some 
sortofclaim toit. Yet, unless even more 
than usual of its spirit has evaporated, 
his wit is barely distinguishable from im- 
pudence. This quality rose in him almost 
to the height of an inspiration, and pro- 
duced, if nothing else, at least that sense 
of incongruity which is one of the neces- 
sary conditions of effective humor. Here 
is a story which has the merit of being 
less hackneyed than most that are told 
about him. An ex-officer in the army, 
who had had the misfortune to have his 
nose shot or sabred off in the Peninsula, 
was told that Brummell had reported of 
him that he had never held a commission, 
but was nothing more than a retired hat- 
ter. He called upon the beau and de- 
manded satisfaction. Brummell promptly 
and energetically denied that he had ever 
spread the disparaging rumor. But when 
the captain was about to take his leave, 
gratified with his success, Brummell fol- 
lowed him to the door, and again affirmed 
that the report was false, giving, however, 
this reason, “ Now that I think of it, I 
never in my life dealt with a hatter with- 
out a nose.” The social supremacy so 
strangely won was not upset by any re- 
turn of society to common sense. Brum- 
mell quarrelled with his royal patron, but 
seemed little the worse for the exclusion 
from the prince’s circle, and, indeed, was 
thought to have come off rather the better 
in the quarrel which followed the old inti- 
macy. The beau ruined himself at the 
gaming table, at which sums not less than 
his modest patrimony were nightly lost 
and won with a publicity which would 
entitle us to be severe upon our ancestors, 
if we could ignore our own Stock Ex- 
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change. Brummell had no Parliament to 
pay his debts, and was obliged to escape 
them by a hasty flight to the Continent. 
The story of his latter years exhibits a 
moral which has no need to be pointed. 
The friends of his prosperity were not 
unkind, — ungrateful would scarcely be 
the word, for he had done nothing which 
could call for gratitude. Liberal presents 
were sent to him; and if his fall had 
taught him the commonest lesson of pru- 
dence, he might have ended his days in 
comfort. But he had learnt little or noth- 
ing. As time went on some of his old 
acquaintances died, and some became in- 
different or weary of incessant demands. 
The poor creature sank into more and 
more humiliating depths of poverty. The 
man whose wardrobe had been the admira- 
tion and envy of London was reduced to 
a single pair of trousers, and looked 
decent only in winter, when he could cover 
the deficiencies of his wardrobe with a 
cloak. The Nemesis of foppery was upon 
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him. The old fastidiousness gave place 
to a neglect which made him repulsive to 
his neighbors, and the man who had made 
a favor of his very greeting was banished 
to his own chamber, Jest he should offend 
the guests of athird-rateinn. It is pleas- 
ant to find that a little ray of light cheered 
up the last scene of all. He was removed 
to the hospital of the Bon Sauveur, an in- 
stitution for the treatment of the imbecile 
which was managed by an uncloistered 
sisterhood. There, in the room which 
Bourrienne had occupied before him, he 
spent the last eighteen months of his life. 
“IT never was so comfortable in all my 
life,” he said to an old acquaintance; “I 
have all I wish to eat,and such a large 
fire.’ And there he died, with a prayer 
—almost the first, we are told, which he 
is known to have uttered — upon his lips. 
One of the silliest, if not of the most 
noxious, phases of human folly may be 
said to have reached in him its most char- 
acteristic development. 





WE have received from Mr. Lawton, of 
Hull, a communication with regard to pre- 
venting collisions with icebergs. He has had 
frequent opportunity of noting the phenomena 
of echoes by means of steam-whistles, guns, 
fireworks, etc., and has received distinct echoes 
from various surfaces, some of which were not 
very promising. The sails of vessels and an 
approaching tug-boat, referred to by Prof. 
Graham Bell, are additional sources of sound- 
reflection, but Mr. Lawton thinks that the echo 
in the case of the latter must have come from 
some other surface than the bows of the boat, 
which, unless very bluff or square, would have 
a tendency to reflect the sound at right angles. 
If it be true that in Atlantic voyages the sound 
of the steam-whistle is echoed back by the fog 
itself, then, Mr. Lawton thinks, the echo from 
an iceberg enveloped in the fog would be much 
sharper, more abrupt, and easily distinguished 
from that returned by the fog, which, from its 
varying density and elasticity, would more re- 
semble a prolonged rumble. The importance 
of this subject, the number of lives and amount 
of property at stake would point to the impor- 
tance of having every reasonable theory tested 
by those most interested — viz., shipping com- 
panies, captains of steamers and sailing vessels 
crossing the Atlantic and those going to Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand by the Cape. In the 
present case this can be very easily done by 
means of the steam-whistle, ship’s bell, guns, 
etc., in broad daylight near an iceberg; the 
circumstances, such as its size, bearing, and 
distance, the direction and force of the wind; 
and then it should be noted whether an echo 
is perceptible or not. Mr, Lawton appears to 
have gone to some trouble in bringing the sub- 
ject to the notice of shipping companies con- 





cerned, and of describing the method of carry- 
ing out the few simple experiments needed to 
demonstrate the value of his theory, but ade- 
quate attention does not appear to have been 
given to his suggestions. We give them ina 
brief form here, in the hope that they may be 
fairly tested in the presence of an iceberg in 
daylight in such a manner as to enable ship- 
masters to estimate the practicability of the 
theory. He found that, during artillery prac- 
tice near Hull, the opposite Lincolnshire coast, 
two miles off, returned echoes. ‘There are no 
objects of greater height than a few cottages 
there, and it occurred to him the phenomenon 
of echoes might be utilized by vessels in ice- 
berg regions with more safety than the tem- 
perature test, especialiy if the wind and current 
be from the ship towards the berg. Most ice- 
bergs will present numerous reflecting surfaces 
at right angles to any passing. ship, and it is 
anticipated that these surfaces would echo a 
short but full blast of the steam-whistle at a 
sufficient distance, say one or two miles, for 
the ship’s course to be slightly altered in case 
the berg was right ahead. If such a blast is 
blown in daylight in the presence of a berg for 
purposes of experiment, the distance and bear- 
ing of the berg, and the force and direction of 
the wind should be noted. If at the time a 
high sea or swell prevailed, the whistle should 
be blown when the ship is on the crest of the 
wave. As fog is a better conductor of sound 
than dry air, it is when an iceberg is enveloped 
in fog, as is often the case on the banks of 
Newfoundland, that Mr. Lawton’s theory, if 
true, would be of any value, as it could not 
only indicate the distance of the berg approxi- 
mately, but also its bearing from the ship, 








